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WASTAGE AT THE .. 
TROPICS AND ITS CURE. | 


CHANCE visitor at the Savoy Hotel last Friday night, 1 
he hacl happened to pass through the room in which 
were assembled the company that were to dine after 
the opening of the School of 1 ropical Medicine, could 
not have failed to have been struck with the scraps 


of conversation coming from various groups. ‘| have been 
seventeen years in India,” says one: “and I have been 
twenty-two,” replies the other, who seems to have met his 
frend after ai long parting ‘Qur station was seventy 
miles from a railway"; “and mine was six hundred and 
filty miles.” “Yes; this is the first time I have been on 


furlough for ten years.’ ‘I had a couple of years off and so 
thought it would be interesting to come home by Japan and 
the United States.” And subsequently at dinner, if he had 
looked at the faces, grave, quiet, most of them, and bearing 
that impress which comes to a man aiter he has seen things and 
done them in various climes and in various parts of the world, 
he would have realised, as it is impossible to do otherwise, 
the #ravity with which the study of tropical medicine is 
being taken up Lord Kitchener, the other day, made the 
remark that the Americans were in advance of us. because 
by the use of proper appliances they were enabled to carry on 
the work on the Panama Canal with comparative ease despite 
all the dangers and annoyances incidental to a tropical climate, 
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As a matter of fact, the Americans are in advance of us oni 
in one respect-—that the ideas formulated by our great students 


are by them applied with extraordinary promptitude. But 
we are not so far behind them as Lord Kitchener made 
out. The figures in regard to the death-rate under tropical con- 


ditions show a very striking decrease, and it has been achieved 
without much help from those from whom help might be 
expec ted, 

ven our statesmen and politicians have never adequately 
recognised the prodigal waste of life from which the study o: 
tropical medicine might have saved them. Indeed, the other day 
Mr. Lloyd-George was, in a speech of unusual seriousness 
counting up the sources of national waste, but did not take 
into account the preventable loss that occurs under tropical 
conditions. Yet a moment’s reflection shows how very serious 
itis. The young men who go forth to perform our Imperial work 
in the sun-steeped Tropics are the very flower of the rising 
gencration. They dare not take their womenkind with 
them because of the disease and danger. When a young 
man is seized with one of the diseases incidental to life in 
these regions, he is very often ordered home, and, if he could 
have a fairly lengthy furlough, it is quite possible that he would 
recover and once more resume his position as an energetic and 
useful member of the community. But, practically speaking, he 
is marooned. It probably takes something like eighty pounds 
to bring him back to England, and, being at the start of 
his career, it happens more often than not that he cannot 
afford this sum, and accordingly makes an_ heroic but 
useless attempt to fight against the evils of tle climate, and 
dies in consequence. Mr. Lioyd-George speaks of the waste 
involved at the bottom of society by the idle poor, at the top 
of society by the idle rich; but they are neither of them so 
important as the loss of these young lives which are sacrificed 
at the extremity of the Empire. First of all, they represent 
the brains and efficiency of the nation. Obviously, if a 
country be drained of the best of its blood, those who remain 
must be the less efficient. Mr. Cantle, who was chairman at 
the dinner and who is a first authority on the question of 
physical degeneration, traces a great deal of it toe the loss 
of our young men in the Tropics and at other Colonies. He 
dwelt on the fact that in consequence of this drainage of our 
young men there were two million more women than men in 
Great Britain, a state of things that can lead to nothing but 
mischief Race deterioration is an invariable consequence of 
any Colonial system that is fatal to those who go out from the 
Mother Country. 

Excellent results have already been achieved by the London 
School ot Tropical Medicine, although it has not had at its back 
a benefactor so munificent as Mr. W. H. Lever, who endowed the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, \ hich may be described 
as a daughter of that of London. Much has been achieved in 
the way of laying bare the life-history of the mosquitoes and 
other insects that either make life unbearable with their bites and 
stings or are the means of carrying the germs of disease from 
one place and one person to another. Much, too, has been 
achieved in the fight with malaria and the various kinds of 
fever with which the migrant to the Tropics is scourged ; but 
greater than either of these is the establishment in the public 
mind of the knowledge that the best medicine is preventive in 
character. The worker needs beforehand to be made secure 
against the fly, secure against the disease germ. These are 
consideiations that might well appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as they show that the encouragement of tropical 
medicine is really a form of insuring the most valuable lives in 
the Empire. It was suggested, and we hope the proposal will 
still receive a fair amount of consideration, that a fitting and 
noble testimonial to the memory of King Edward VIL. would be 
the establishment and endowment of a school of tropical medicine 
which would bear his name and help to strengthen and establish 
the kingdom over which he ruled. Failing the establishment of 
such a school as a memorial to King Edward, it may weli be 
considered by the citizens of the Empire whether it would not 
be to their profit to spend the money themselves on such an 
institution. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


“THE trontispiece is a portrait of the Viscountess Boyne and 
her children. The Viscountess Boyne is the daughter of 
the Earl of Harewood. Her marriage took place in 1go6. 


*.* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire he granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to him 
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R. HALDANE is now in all probability “ sorry he 
spoke.”” At Aberystwith last week he said, ad 
dressing an audience of students, that “ the English 
man was short of ideas,” and explained that by 
“ideas” he meant “ large, permeating ideas.” Ths 

statement caught the eye of Dr. A. E. Shipley, who has 
replied in a convincing and, indeed, overwhelming manner. 
He says that “of the eight or ten intellectually greatest men, 
men who have changed the direction of human thought, on the 
world’s records three at least are English; the others came 
from Greece, or Italy, or France, or Germany, but not from 
Scotland, or from Ireland, or from Wales.” Who the three 
are he does not specifically say, although giving a list of English 
men who had “ ideas’ ; but we cannot be far wrong in guessing 
that the three Englishmen who have exercised most influence 
on the thought of the world are Shakespeare (who, by the by, 
is claimed as a Celt in a well-known book), Sir Isaac Newton 
and Charles Darwin. These, at any rate, have given the world 
“large, permeating ideas.”’ But it would be difficult to take 
exception to any name in Dr. Shipley’s list, beginning with 
Geoffrey Chaucer and ending with Cecil Rhodes. Nearly 
everyone he mentions has had a Continental or world interest. 


The rebuke was very much needed. It carries no suggestion 
that the Scotchman and the Irishman and the Welshman have 
no ‘‘ ideas,”’ but the difference between them and the Englishman 
is that they are more given to talk and he to action. The verse 
quoted by Dr. Shipley from a modern poet puts the difference im 
a nutshell : 

And while the Celt is talking from Valencia to Kirkwall 

The English—ah, the English !—don't say anything at al! 
After reading this, it is possible that Mr. Haldane reflected that 
there was at least one living Englishman who possesses “ larg: 
permeating ideas,” and who can give expression to them 
with trenchancy and vigour. It ts impossible to deny that 
Dr. Shipley has scored, 


We hope that the return showing the expense of main- 
taining the unemployed during the last year will be very carefully 
considered. However much we may sympathise with the philan- 
thropic side of the movement, it is absolutely necessary to 
efficiency that a vigilant eye should be kept on economy. The 
report shows that among those relieved were a considerable 
number of habitually unemployed, since many of those who 
applied the year before renewed their application this year. 
They belong in the majority of cases to the class of unskilled 
labourers. Most particularly ought attention to Le given to the 
labour colonies. They seem to form a very expensive method 
ot dealing with the evil. On the farm colony of West Ham the 
total expenditure was six thousand seven hundred and seventy 
four pounds, and the value of the products sold was three thousand 
two hundred and five pounds, leaving a deficiency of three 
thousand five hundred and sixty-nine pounds. We should like 
to know how this works out on the average. 


In regard to Hollesley Bay, it is possible to arrive at an 
approximate cost for the individual. The expenditure for the 
year amounted to twenty-eight thousand one hundred and 
forty-one pounds, and a sum of five thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-four pounds was derived from sales and so on. We 
are told that the average daily number in January, which is the 
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worst month of the year for unemployment, was three hundred 
and twenty-nine, and if the same number had been maintained 
for the other months the annual cost of each inmate must have 
been close on seventy pounds. In point of fact, however, in 
the spring and summer months, when work and food are plenti 
ful, the number of inmates must have been less, and consequent} 
the average cost must be higher. Obviously, seventy pounds « 
year is too much. It is more than the men would have earned 
if they had been in work, and more than is received by many an 
honest, industrious man. At any rate, relief at their own 
homes or in the Union might be a great deal less expensive. 


As a feather will show how the wind is blowing, so a little 
note in the report of our agricultural representative on the 
Brewers’ Exhibition indicates the change that is coming over the 
spirit of British farming. We refer to the passage dealing with 
the exhibition of apples. It is an excellent arrangement of 
the organisers of the exhibition that those who showed cide1 
should also show samples of the apples from which the cider had 
been manufactured. Now in early years, according to out 
correspondent, who knows thoroughly well what he is writing 
about, there was never seen such a heterogeneous collection of 
apples placed on the benches without any idea as to packing 
or setting out. To-day all this is changed. The apples are 
shown in boxes with turn-back covers, the correct name being 
fixed to each, and one competitor has set an excellent example by 
giving the specific gravity of each variety of his apples. This shows 
what a very great advance has taken place in the manufacture 
of cider. We remember when it was made largely from the 
refuse apples, under not very cleanly conditions, and in a 
haphazard mannet that made it a pure chance as to whether 
the beverage would come out well or not. To-day an enlightened 
method and a scientific accuracy have been imported into the 
manufacture of cider, with the result that the best oi it is well 
entitled to the name claimed for it— that of the ‘champagne ol 
England.” 


IN BURGUNDY. 
A RHYME. 
The poplars in the fields of France 
\re golden ladies come to dance 
But vet to see them there is non 
But I and the September sun 
The girl who underneath them sits 
She only sees the stocking she knits; 
Her dog is watching all the day 
To keep the cows from yoing astray. 
The leisurely contented cows 
They only see the earth they brows: 
Their piebald bodies through the grass 
With busy-munching noses pass. 
\lone the sun and I behold 
Processions crowned with shining veld 
The poplars in the fields of France 
like marvellous ladies come to dance 
FRANCES CORNFOKD, 


The glowing accounts of a new, quick-growing wheat which 
have recently appeared in the Press ought to be received with 
great caution. According to report, the trial was carried out 
with Russian wheat treated by a secret process the invention 
of Mr. R. J. Melville. The wheat was sown on July 19th, and 
on October roth stood ready for harvesting. 
a fine one in spite of the bad weather conditions, and it 
is claimed that by the new treatment the life-force of 
the grain is trebied, so that an enormously increased 
output would resuit even with only one yearly sowing 
All this sounds almost too good to be true; and one of thi 
greatest living authorities on wheat, whom we consulted 
on the subject, writes darkly : “ There are a good many varietie 
of wheat known which will give a crop——o/f sor/s—-between the 
dates mentioned.” If the secret process 1s all that is claimed 
for it, that ‘‘of sorts” 
between the old naturally quick-growing wheats and the new 
artificially treated ; but, as our correspondent goes on to say 
the true value of the discovery (if it is one) cannot be ascer 
tained until it has been applied to a naturally slow-growing 
variety, such as Rivett wheat, for example 


Lhe crop Was 


marks a very important distincuon 


fhe present is just about the season when those who have 
the rights oi litter-cutting on the commons and forests begin to 
exercise them, cuiting bracken, heather and the like. It is not 
very generally realised what good litter is provid d by that low 
growing variety of the gorse which the people in the Southern 


Counties call “ creeping gorse,” as distinguished from the big 
kind which they call ‘dog gorse” or “ dog furze.” It is the 


small kind that is in flower just now. This gorse has its prickles 
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hey are not strong enough to trouble cattle, or even farm 
OTSCS, I hie 

commoner will 
to use as litter mingled with the bracken and coarse grass that 
grow among it; but the newcomer will generally pass this by 
and go to “a beautiful bit of heather” for litter for his cows 
lor the actual purpose of litter the heather is perfectly good, 
but its disadvantage, compared with the small gorse, is that it 


does not all work down into manure nearly so well. The 


heather has hard stems which never rot properly, whereas the 


gorse all rots away and makes good compost. There ate a great 


many neweomers now beginning to settle about the confines 
of our larger and wilder commons, acquiiing common rights, 
ind they would do wisely to chat with the old natives They 


may pick up much local wisdom, always of the practical kind 


Some rather interesting discussion has been going on lately 
in regard to the various degrees of intelligence of the country 
people in different parts of Great Britain. As between town 
and country it is generally admitted that there is no comparison 
at ail in respect of quickness of apprehension. The town 
dweller has the advantage here, “every time,” though it by 
ho mecans 
sound 


follows that his judgment is necessarily the more 
Where other things are equal, it is quite certain that 
mental development is much more backward in localities which are 
difficult of access and much isolated than in those where there is 
more coming and going. Probably thisis not only because of the 
number of new ideas which the movement introduces, but 
also because the population in isolated and remote places 
has very little opportunity of being strengthened by new blood. 
even now there is a great deal too much inter-marriage between 
near relatives in some of the more remote parishes, and in past 
years it was an evil which was greater still 
helping to remedy the trouble 


Ihe railways are 


In regard to a good many of the wild fruits of the earth, 
the year that is now passing has been one of great promise, but 
rather poor fulfilment. It is quite sad to see the multitude of 
blackberries, red and small and beginning to shrivel up, 
that are still on all the bushes. Under normal circumstances 
of sunshine they would long ago have been full and round and 
black, but they will never come to that luscious condition, for 
the sunshine of St pte mber was too late for them, and in August, 
when they would have responded vladly to the warmth, there 
was none. So all those opportunities for blackberry jam and 
lor feasts of the country children on the way to school have 
sone to waste; nor was the nut crop, that other great dessert 
dish of the country children, a good one In a child’s estimate 
of the year in the country these two items count tor a 
deal, 


ood 


“u 
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lt is fortunate tor our gardens that the gale of lasi week 
came upon them when the ground was hard and firm after some 
weeks of dry weather. Generally, such a storm at the time 
when the trees, the shrubs, standard roses and others liable to 
injury are-carrying full leal uproots or loosens the roots of 
many; but the ground was so hard and the roots so firm that 
little, if any, real damage was done in this instance. It is an 
escape which the gardener may take to heart as an object 
lesson, teaching him that the real danger to the plants comes 
from the looseness of a soaked soil, rather than from the sheet 
strength of the wind, and that it is more necessary to see that 
the trees are well staked in a moderate breeze when the ground 
is loose and wate1-soaked than in a very much more severe gale 
when the soil is firm after a spell of dry weather 


\ curious and interesting case is made out in the petition 
to the King which has been signed and forwarded from Guernsey. 
lt exhibits the extraordinary inconvenience caused by the 
existence side by side of two different currencies, the French 
and the English. The general pricing of merchandise, it says, 
is in the tollowing fractions of a sovereign: Twenty-twenty 
firsts, twenty-firsts and two hundred and fifty-seconds. Any 
thing more inconvenient is unimaginable, especially as little 
direct trade is done with France, and no useful purpose is served 
by the retention of the French comage in a portion of the British 
kmpire. The signatories to the petition complain, with good 
reason, ol the monetary losses on the part of visitors and in 
habitants owing to the exchange necessitated by the present 
system 


Chere is a double interest attached to the taking of Abbots- 
ford by Mr. Jay Gould. In the first place, there is the interest 
in this sign of the march of events—the American millionaire in 
the home of the “ Wizard of the North’’: and in the second 


peopl who have the old traditions of the 
go for’’ this low gorse in preference to heather, 
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place, it seems to give rise to a reasonable expectation that we 
may see a good deal more of young Mr. Jay Gould, the tennis 
champion, in this country. Probably there is net an amateur 
to equal him at the present moment in the court; but if he 
should play much in the courts on this side, his example is 
certain to raise the standard of tennis here, and we may hope, 
in a year or two, to see a British foeman worthy of him. 


A letter to The Times from Mr. Leonard Stokes, President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, strikes at the root 
of the grave difficulties which beset the town-planner. The 
proposals with regard to the new St. Paul’s Bridge, to be built 
across the Thames, have created considerable controversy 
between the Corporation and the County Council as to ways 
and means, and the dust thus thrown up is likely to obscure 
one very important issue. Is the plea of the Institute that the 
Bridge Committee shall secure the best architectural advice to 
be ignored? At present it seems that it will be. 


That the Committee's engineer is fully competent in every 
way to create a bridge strong and efficient for the traffic it will 
carry may be taken for granted; but engineering is not 
architecture. The City Fathers seem to suppose that artistic 
embellishment can be affixed to the bridge after its design 
is complete; that architecture is, im fact, another name 
for the application of ornament. Such an idea would be 
received with contemptuous laughter in every foreign capital 
for they recognise abroad that engineer and architect have to 
work in intimate association from the very inception of such a 
scheme. The plain fact is that such an opportunity of creating 
& monument oi civic art will not again be presented to the 
citizens of London. Is the artistic futility of the Tower Bridge, 
with its steel frame papered with granite, to be the inspiring 
motive ? If not, the Bridge Committee will be wise forthwith 
to appoint an architect of acknowledged reputation to add 
his counsel to that of the engineer. 


WHERE THE WIND WAS LAST NIGIT. 

Where the wind was last night it surely heard 

Pathetic cries and met strange travedies, 

Beholding untold terrible things that stirred 

The souls of men and women far away. 

And now it tells its tale to yon two elms 

And they, like two old cronies of the wind, 

Listen intently, till the tale o’erwhelms 

Them, then they toss their arms despairingly 

\nd shudder with exclamation, and retell 

What they, they too, remember of strange things 

That happened long ago—and the wind goes by 

And leaves them to their sibylline whisperings. 
A. Hi. D. 


A contemporary writer describing a performance of morris 
dances which he saw last week at Coates, near Cirencester, 
makes a suggestion which may be of great use to those who are 
interested in the revival of English folk-songs and dances. It 
is that efforts should be made to get traditional songs and 
dances performed as “turns” at the music-halls. At 
the present time the music-hall is in close touch with the 
life of the people; the tunes that are whistled or hummed 
by men at their work can all be traced to music-hall songs. 
In fact, it is the usual experience of collectors of folk-songs that 
those who sing them, even the very old men, will go through a 
great many ditties once popular at the “ Halls” before they 
remember a genuine folk tune. If the music-halls could be 
persuaded to include a few morris dances and folk-songs in their 
programmes they would do more for the revival of folk music 
and dancing than has yet been possible. 


A case that was decided before the Court this week ouglit 
to act as a warning to such as take little shoots near London. 
These places vary very much. The majority of them are 
excellent for their size, and the care bestowed upon the game 
on the moderately-sized farms round Londen is most creditable 
to the tenants. But as there are black sheep in every fold, so 
there are cases of dishonesty even in the admirable class o! 
people who let small shootings. The case referred to was a 
bad one of its kind. It had been represented that a bag of two 
hundred pheasants and something over a thousand rabbits was, 
practically speaking, a certainty ; but when the shooting tenant 
went down, he found there was almost nothing on the farm, and 
the only pheasants he shot were a hundred he took down aad 
liberated to amuse his friends. It was not, under these circum- 
stances, surprising that he succeeded in the action he brought 
against the lessor. 
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THE HERRING SEASON AT LOWESTOFT. 





E.W. Taylor OFF TO THE 


HE harvest of the sea occurs at different times in 
different places. It is now the turn of Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft to do the reaping. And as with the fruit 
of the earth so with the treasure of the sea, the yield 
is often greater than can be gathered in by local 

workers. Thus it ts that, for the time of herring harvest, 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth come to resemble the fishing villages 
of the North. Scotch drifters and trawlers lie in the harbour, 
Scotch fishermen line the quay and Highland lassies throng the 
fish-vards or the streets. True, they have but come to return 
the visit of the English fishing-boats to the Shetland shores. 
All through the summer the English boats have had their 
share of the Scottish herring treasure ; now they are ready to 
return hospitality. It is extended to the women also, Indeed 
without the 
Scotch fisher- 
girls the herring 
industry would 
come to a stand- 
still No. skill 
but theirs could 
handle the huge 
quantity of 
herning which 
will presently fill 
the holds of 
Scotch and 
English boats ; 
no physique but 
theirs could 
stand the long 
hours (when the 
fishing is good) 
the fatigue, the 
cold and the 
damp. 

The Yar- 
mouth women 
are not jealous 
of what has come 
to be looked 
upon as the ie Elfen 
Scottish girls’ 
prerogative. J.C. Douglas. A PORTION 





FISHING GRO NDS. Copyright 


They weicome them to their homes, and are glad to earn the 
regular sum of money which the fisher-girl pays for her lodging 
Some of the local women do work in the “ yards,” but they 
are in the minority. The Scotch curers bring their own workers 
with them. The coopers (the loremen) engage the girls in 
“crews,” two “ gutters’ and one “ packer,” a system which 
has won the benediction of success. 

Phe girls of a “crew” usually come from the same place 
they lodge in the same house and they “ work to each other’s 


hand.” The women’s work begins when the men’s ends, and 
the success of the one is the good time of the other. A bad 
‘season”’ is. disastrous to both. Ihe virls are paid a 


wage of eight shillings per week, which ‘covers their board 
and lodging, and for every barrel of ferring gutted and 
pac ked they 
make an addi- 
tional tenpence. 
Ina good season 
they can earn as 
much as two 
pounds per week 
Phe fishermen 
work on the 
share system 
Fhe English 
boats are owned 
for the most part 
by limited com 
panies, and the 
fishermen are 
a paid according 
tothecatch. In 

this way they 

have to share the 

losses ° but on 

the whol thre 

men earn more 

than an owner 

would risk pay 

ing as a standing 

sph, wage I he 
Scotch fishermen 

are more inde 


THE FLEET. Copyright pendent, for the 
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t re owned by the crews who man them, more often 
{ t members of one family Fhese work harmoniously 
er and are fairly prosperous. During the last five years 


me families have been so successful that they have earned 
with their steamer the price of a new boat. It remains to be 
seen What the present year will bring forth. Already there is a 
stir in Lowestott, and Yarmouth landladies are preparing The 
fishermen live on their boats, but the 
fisher-girls must be lodged. Some of 


the boats have arrived, and others are 
coming from Grimsby ; the wires are 
busy summoning the girls from the 


North It may happen ol course 
that they will arrive before the boats 
come in, for fishing is chance work 


and the herrmge are coy. It is 
interesting to watch the methods of 
the different fishermen. Even the 
fisherman 1} 


s born, not mack lo 
some, there are mysterious “ signs ”’ 
of fish and the colour of the wate 
tells a talk Such will know) by 
instinct when to “shoot,” they will 
allow for the habits of the herring, 
they will even pay attention to the 
fulness of the moon! Those without 
the fishing instinct have to set the 
nets on chance. 

Each steam drifter shoots nearly 
two miles of nets, or three thousand 
three hundred and forty yards, and 
nearly every night during October to 
December two thousand five hundred 
miles of nets, six fathoms deep, are 
et off Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 
Sometimes the nets are set so clos 
together that one could almost step 
from one to the other But in that 
case disaster is almost sure to follow 
At Grimsby, a week or two ago, was the 
travedy enacted. Ihe herring rose in a narrow strip of water 
about a mile wide or less, and thirty or forty drifters cast their 
nets; they lay in lines one and a-half to two miles long. Then 
the wind and tide did their worst; only a very few were 
drawn safely aboard. The rest were blown against each other 
and so entangled that some of the Lowestoft boats lost 
as much as ninety pounds’ worth of nets in the separation. His 
nets cost the fisherman many an anxious hour, many a fruitless 
fishing, many a ruined season. Sea and wind and tide, the 
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herrings, the dog-fish which follow the herrings, and the sharks 
Which sometimes appear in their trail, conspire to destroy them. 
rhe nets are fastened at about every twenty yards or so to a buoy 
blown full of air to which a rope is attached, some twenty feet to 
thirty feet in length. By means of this rope the nets are allowed 
to drop down into the sea to the limit of its length, and steamers 
ire able to pass over the nets in safety. But it depends on the 
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caprice of the elements or the appetite of the dog-fish whether 
the net shall capture the herring, or the herring destroy the net. 
During 1908 between twenty and thirty steamers lost their nets 
in one night. It happened on this wise, as it happens over and 
over again. The herring shoal, swimming about in search of food, 
ran against the nets and, becoming entangled, rose in a body 
carrving the whole of the net to the surface. Then was a 
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curious sight seen. Innumerable herring heads sticking up 
just above the surface, the herring making an attempt to swim. 
Finding the effort useless, they dived beneath, taking down a 
whole fleet of nets, buoys and ropes, and the tide below, 
unmindful of the feelings of herring or fisherman, wound all into 
a ball, making it only possible to cut the nets away and abandon 
the herring. Such are the chances of the deep. 

But sometimes the unexpected happens. A fisherman who 
was ruefully gazing on the spot where his nets and buoys had 
disappeared, knowing’ full well what 
had fhappened, was: astonished to see 
the buoys returning one after the 
other. It was only when a sheet of 
oil overspread the sea that the pli 
nomenon was explained. A vast shoal 
of dog-fish had attacked the sinking 
herring and had cleaned the whole 
shoal out of the nets. For once, the 
fisherman was grateful to his usual 
enemy, the dog-fish, for the return of 
the buoys represented half the value of 
the loss. That was luck, in which the 
fisherman firmly believes. Go on 
board a drifter and mention “ salmon’ 
(“the Devil's fish,” the fishermen 
call it, forit is reserved for the rich) 
and you will be thrown overboard : 
dare to breathe “cats,” “dogs,” of 
the name of a man who is said to 
have brought bad luck to a_ boat, 
and your popularity will be gone for 
ever. The fish will not come to the 
net that night; and if, after a bad 
run, a man of God thinks of going 
aboard a drifter, let him postpone 
his visit—he will not get a welcome 
Nevertheless, the fishermen are deeply 
religious. They never forget their 
(supposed) honourable descent from 
the fishermen of Galilee, and they preach and pray as if they 
too have received a Divine commission. 

The fisher-girls, as a class, are not so spiritual. Many are 
content to rest at home when the Sabbath comes, or to sauntet 
through the High Street in their Sunday best. The work of 
the fisher-girls is very arduous when the herring have arrived 
Sometimes for days they will be waiting, but the sight of one ol 
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is the promise of the rest-—the boats are coming in 
fisher-girls put on their working dress 
ter another the drifters and trawlers come into the har 
the shining mass in their holds telling the tale of success o1 
fathure It savs nothune of the dangers faced, of the victories 
von, of the long, lor hts. and the dull, uneventful days 
Onlv when. a hetland in 1906, the Yarmouth drifte1 
‘21’ was split op by a great wave ninety miles from land 
the soul of the iblic stirred Phen something of the heroism 
the men o down to the sea in ships is realised 
n | boat drifted, expecting that every moment 
Phen the Lowestoft drifter Result sighted her 
in the mind of the skipper (Arthur Harvey) 
o wild that the risk of smashing his own 
er against | reck was enormous. Lives were at stake 
four hours, braving the fury of the storm and the imminent 
peril to his be he ran his little steamer up under the stern of 
thi 21,” giving those on board the chance of jumping off the 
vreck each time he ran past. Once his vessel was dashed against 
the other, smashing the woodwork down to the deck. But the 
illant work went on until all ten men were aboard—then they 
went home with the herring 
\t the quay the fish in the hold are shovelled into baskets 
which are swung ashote by means of a crane worked by steam 
lhe baskets are emptied out on to the quay, where the herrings 
lie in a compact mass uncer each fish-merchant’s sign. Samples 
ire then taken, and the fish are sold by auction in the saleroom 
it the end of the quay. 


LEEDS UNEMPLOYE 


Ok ie ime ft { city corporations have recogni ed 
the ad \ of obtaining full command over the 
their water supply. The objec t is the 
one of securing freedom to deal with 
ipply and to stop pollution. In this 
direction the Corporation of Leeds have been pioneers, and 
much is to be learned from what they have accomplished. 
Verhaps, therefore, it may not be uninteresting to give 
a simple and clear in account as we can of a visit 
paid to one of these estates. It adjoins the great reservoir 
heen formed by damming the Wash Burn at 
Wash Burn ts a tributary ot the Wharfe, and 
acquired some thirty years ago for the 
purp e the iter ippty. It now presents the appearance 
of a great, elongated, irregular-shaped lake, lying in a valley. 
with the Broggor Moors upon one side and on the other a slop 
formed of wide, cultivated land and heath. Some years ago it 
was felt necessary to acquire the adjoining land, and some twelve 
thousand acres were bought. One of the difficulties experienced 
was that of getting the farmers to prevent the liquid manure 
from their cattle-yards oozing into the reservoir, One would 
have imagined this to have been an easy task, as the modern, 
well-informed farmer is thoroughly alive to the advantages of 
retaining his liquid manure and not letting it run away from his 
cattle-yard; but although the Leeds Corporation were at some 
expense in adapting the yards and outbuildings to tbis purpose, 
they found that their moorland tenants were very conservative in 
their habits. Keven after farm buildings had been specially 
erected for them they let the liquid ooze out. Eventually the 
Corporation took over the land themselves, becoming thereby the 
owners and occupiers of eleven thousand acres of land. It is 
not land of a very valuable character. For the most part, 
indeed, it is only waste, nearly covered with heather, with 
between. ‘The grazing we should not imagine 
to be worth more than from one shilling to half-a-crown an acre. 
\ hint was taken from Mr. John Burns, and it was resolved to 
afforest at least a part of this land instead of lettine it. Tradition 
and history are in favour of this step. The land is part of the 
old forest of Knaresborough, and though bare and bleak to 
degree at the present moment, it appears at an earlier date to have 
been covered with trees of considerable height. Great roots and 
limbs of trees are frequently laid bare either by the action of 
rain and snow, or when any slight excavation requires to be 
made. At the same time, it must be apparent to the forester’s 
eye that it cannot possibly be easy to cover these heather 
clad slopes with tree wain, for they are exposed to the 
wild moorland wind which dwarfs all the vegetation over 
which it blows. but the Leeds Corporation had a double object 
in view. rhe problem of the unemployed has always been a 
very considerable one in the city, and the suggestion made by 
Mr. Burns, that those who were out of work could be sent to 
plant trees, was taken up and acted upon. Nothing could have 
been more interesting than the account given by Mr. Pope, the 
very intelligent head-forester, of the habits and customs of those 
who have been int 
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Ihe ginls wait for the herring at the yards down by the sea. 
Right along the front are the yards at Lowestoft, divided from 
each other by stacked-up barrels Barrels are indissulubly 
connected with Lowestoft in the herring season. One sees 
barre'ls as one scents herrings—all the day. But they ar. 
indispensable. They bring the fish down to the. yards and 
they bear them from it, packed in brine ready for consumption 
on the Continent. They also hold the salt which is used in the 
process of pickling. In between the piles of barrels there ar 
long troughs, into which the fish are thrown. The girls stand 
round the troughs armed with short knives. With these they 
gut the fish. The rapidity with which it is accomplished 
is amazing, only to be equalled by the dexterity with 
which the fish are sorted. fhrve baskets stand between 
two girls, and into these they throw the herrings accord- 
ing to size-——‘‘matties’’ (small), ‘“‘ mattie-fulls’’ (medium) 
ind “fulls”’ (large) The packer is kept busy rousing 
the herrings in salt and packing them into the barrels. The 
coopers nail on the heads, and generally direct the work. From 
six in the morning until seven at night do the girls work, and 1! 
there has been good fishing torches are lit, and the workers 
continue until late at might. Not without much toil ts 
the herring industry carricd on, not without grave risk 
to life and limb. The price of a catch is sometimes a tell 
of souls. But the fishermen follow their calling fearlessly 
They love the sea and they bear the herring no grudge. It 
is the “wives and mithers maist despairin’ ca’ them, lives 
o men” PEGGY SCOTT. 


& AFFORESTATION 


have “no work to do.” During the worst of the winter——that 
is to say, from the beginning of October until March—those 
who are willing are drafted to the moorland to work at 
forestry. It does not seem a very popular thing with them, 
because the number of those who are willing to do this work 
shows a gradual diminution during the course of the five or six 
years in which this experiment has been in progress. As a 
matter of fact, when one of these poor, shivering, ill-clad 
specimens of humanity comes out for the first time he is by no 
means well fitted for the labour. The work is hard, but not so 
very hard that any moderately strong man would not be able to 
do it; only the weakened constitutions of the unemployed do not 
enable them at first to stand the weather onthe moors. It would 
be unfair to expect a man who has been shivering at street 
corners to turn immediately into a hardy fells man. Yet if they 
persevere the alteration in their physique is extraordinary. In 
five or six weeks they are not only ible to do the work, but to 
enjoy it; and those who serve the full term of sixteen weeks are 
at the end of that time healthy and vigorous to a degree, 
and ready for anything. We cannot help regretting in this 
connection that arrangements do not seem possible whereby 
those who are industrious and able might be continued at 
work after the sixteen weeks have elapsed. A _ considerable 
minority learn to love the moor, and regard with dismay a 
return to the old search for work. They have acquired a taste 
for rural labour and a faculty for performing it, and it seems a 
pity that no way can be devised for establishing them on the 
land. We do not refer, of course, to the great bulk of the 
unemployed, but only to the exceptional few who take kindly to 
forestry work and are able to acquit themselves well in it. 

The great bulk of the men are not able to do so. It may be 
said at once, and without any fear of contradiction, that for the 
economic working of a forest it is cheaper in the end to employ 
able and qualified men. The unemployed will neither give the 
quantity nor the quality of work that is expected from labourers 
trained to the task. It is the rule to carry on the employment 
under distress rules; each man is paid at the rate of fivepence an 
hour for a week of forty-eight hours, at the end of which, if he 
has worked all the time, he has a pound to receive. During his 
stay he is lodged in huts that have been erected for the purpose, 
and here, if he chooses, he can be boarded at the rate of 
eleven and sixpence a week, which, we believe, includes sixpence 
a night paid for his bed. The remainder of the money is paid 
over to those dependent upon him. It should be noted that one 
qualification for employment in forestry is that the applicant 
should have someone for whom he has to work. It may bea 
wife, an old mother, or young children; but there must be 
somebody dependent upon the worker, and to her is paid over 
the balance of the amount due to the labourer. How this really 
works it is not easy to say. The man of the hut usually leads a 
quiet and sensible life; he is only allowed sixpence a week 
pocket-money, which is net more than sufficient to buy him 
tobacco, and this is found to be an effectual precaution 
against his giving way to intemperate habits. Those 
who are not content with the food provided at the hut mav 
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purchase their own. But their doing so is not an improvement. 
The feeding of the men is excellent. It consists of a hot 
breakfast, with bacon or something else, in the morning, a lunch 
of bread and cold meat is carried to the moor and eaten at the 
appointed hour, while upon returning the men are given a 
hot supper, which several times a week consists of meat and 
vegetables. When they grumble and take the provision of food into 
their own hands, it is generally found that what they substitute 
for this wholesome diet is the bloater or a piece of mouldy cheese. 
Usually they are not long in going back to the ordinary food of 
the hut. How extensive the works are may be judged from the 
fact that, in all, seven hundred and three acres have been planted 
with over two and a-half million trees. The following statistics 
will show what has been done each season: 


LEEDS CORPORATION AFFORESTATION, 
October, 1905, fo December 3151, 7000. 


Total acreage planted ... ae wes .. 703 acres 
Total trees planted sibs oe ins re 2,523,000 
Season 1905-0. 

Weekly average of men working a oa 32 

Cost ina _ wae wis es +s £1,745 
Grant from Local Government Board nil 
Amount of wages paid £733 12s 

Season 1000 7 
Permanent men engaged on ne — 10 
Unemployed engaged ... ~~ are ots 199 

Cost eae ses nia om _ ae £2,298 
Grant from Local Government Board _ £800 
Amount of wages paid ... pe ihe £1,178 3s. 7d. 

Season 1 17 d. 
Permanent men engaged in — juin 10 
Unemployed nie eon sin _ ve 194 

Cost wes ee8 ie wil shia a £2,107 
Grant from Local Government Board - £900 
Amount of wages paid ... pee - £1,321 2s. 7d. 

Season 1 »S'-Y 
Permanent men engaged wee wai a 14 
Unemployed on si ~— ro — 181 

Cost ‘ ene — a iad Sch {2,402 

Grant from Local Government Board . 4,750 


Amount of wages paid £1,510 16s. 10d, 
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Season 1900-10—nine months. 


Permanent men engaged ; on _ 15 
Unemployed = - : ; 28 

Cost eee oe : £1,091 
Amount of wages paid . “ £935 13s 


The trees planted are oak, beech, larch, Scotch fir, birch, 
sycamore, alder, Corsican pine, elm, ash and poplar. The relative 
positions have been chosen with minute care. We would have 
been glad to show the progress made by means of photography, 
but in young plantations this is not satisfactory, as the growth 
of the trees is so mingled with that of the heather and other 
wild things that it looks only like a luxuriant mass of 
herbage. One point was very noticeable in walking over the 
forest; wherever the slightest shelter was afforded by a dry 
stone wall, a hedge, or even the end of a house, the growth was 
very much greater than it was on the exposed parts of the moors, 
showing plainly that the enemy to be fought is the cold and biting 
wind. Wherever it reaches the plants, they are dwarfed, though 
they were very sturdy and healthy-looking, and, no doubt, in the 


course of a few years will be able to surmount their own 


difficulties ; especially as quick-growing, coniferous trees have 


? 
been planted, so as, when they grow up, to afford a shelter to 
those of slower growth. At first the plants were purchased, 


but now there is an excellent nursery, which had about 
one million and a-half of trees in it on the occasion of 
our visit; and, considering the small amount of labour 
employed, it was in a very creditable condition. It may be 
added that adjoining the nursery is another department ol 
municipal enterprise in the shape of a small fish hatchery. No 
doubt the reservoirs in good time will be well stocked with fish. 
A day on them now is prized by the citizen of Leeds, who, by 
reason of his citizenship, has a right to fish there. The game 
on the estate, too, forms part of the assets, as the shooting is let 
annually. ‘Some considerable time must elapse, however, before 
any final judgment can be formed on the scheme, either on its 


’ 


financial or sociological aspect. All that we can say just now is 
that it isa very interesting scheme, and, whatever happens, it has 


had the effect of improving the health and the morale of a number of 
the unemployed of Leeds. It is impossible that they could come 
out here without deriving very great benefit. P, 


> 





J. W. S. Burmester 
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O, I don’t believe in it 
anyway. It’s against 
Nature, and what’s 
against Nature can’t bring 
no true happiness. Age to 
age, and youth to youth, as the saying is, and when a man what’s 
old enough to be a grandfather marries a girl young enough 
to take the fancy of his son—'lowing, of course, that he’s got 
one—trouble is bound to come of it, and he has only his-self 
to blame. That’s my opinion. Take it or leave it, as you 
like. I gives it for what it’s worth; but I’m seventy, come 
Michaelmas, and I thinks as I ought to know summat on such 
things. 

‘Not been married,” you say. Well, that’s true. I’m 
not denying of it ; but it don’t make no sort of difference. I’ve 
brought up too many children belonging to other people not 
to have some experience of the human heart and its vagaries, 
which, as we all know, is bent on wickedness, as the sparks fly 
upwards. Not but what all the children I’ve had a hand in 
bring:ng up have married decently and well, men and women 
of their own ages and positions. All, did I say? Well, all 
but one, and hers is a queer story if you like. A thing that 
mightn’t happen once in a hundred times, nor in a thousand 
neither. But it’s as true as true, for | was with them when it 
happened, and seeing’s believing, if hearing and talking ain't. 

She was quite young then, which some folks makes a sort 
of excuse for any foolishness ; but if you think of it, it ain't 
really, for youth, like beauty, is only skin deep. Now she’s 
a middle-aged woman, with two sons of her own. Fine young 
gentlemen they be too, but as wilful and as headstrong as their 
mother was before them. Child and girl she was always 
tremendous set on her own way, so that when she chose to fall 
in love with a gentleman more than twice her own age, why, 
there was simply no moving her. She wouldn't listen to no 
reasons, nor enter into any argyments. An officer from Injia 
he was, and a fine, pleasant, handsome gentleman, too. But 
there, it was as plain as the nose on your face. He was more ‘an 
forty, and she wasn’t twenty, and if that difference in years 
don’t work for the making of trouble in married life 1 don’t 
know what does. 

But, as I said, there was no stopping her. She wanted 
her own way, an’ she took it, as she always did, and laughed at 
all I’d got to say on the matter. For all that her name was 
Innocent, she could be wonderful determined. A funny name 
to give a child, I calls it, and silly like, for she might have growed 
up quite the contrary. One never can tell what children’s 
going to be. But Miss Innocent she growed up to suit her name. 
At twenty she might, in some wavs, have been a child of ten, 
though when it come to getting her own way she was as clever 
and determined as if she was fifty. But there was nothing to 
be said or done. Naught could turn her. Marry the Colonel 
she would, and go to Injia she did, and a more beautiful young 
thing than she was then you never saw, with a face like a lilv 
and eves as artless as an angel in Heaven. But for knowledge 
of this wicked world, let alone the flesh and the devil, why, she 
hadn’t no more than an infant in arms. 

A terrible state of mind I was in about it all, as you can 
imagine, for she was the last of all the children I had to do with, 
and I set great store by her, I did, and so did everyone that 
knowed her, that ever I heard tell of. But my lady, her mother, 
laughed at me for seeing any dangers ahead. She was all 
smiles about the marriage. “ Twill be all right, Jane,’’ says 
she to me; “ she'll be as happy as a bird. We've brought her 
up innocent, and innocent she'll remain, and as long as you're 
that you needn’t fear. The Colonel, he’s a sensible man. He'll 
take care of her, and won't let her have her own way too much, 
not more than’s good for her.”’ For my lady knew as well as 
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I did, though she didn’t often own 
up to it, that for all her angel eyes 
and shining golden hair, like as two 
peas to the saints and martyrs in 
the church winders, Miss Innocent 
was mighty fond of having her own way, and didn’t care a 
hang what people older than herself, and wiser, said to her. 

You see, I had very good reason to be anxious, for I was 
in a manner, so to speak, behind the scenes. I had had a brothet 
in Injia myself in my young days, and I had heard terribk 
tales of them wild young officers there with their balls and 
dances and play-actings and goings on of sorts. He often told 
me that Injia was a country where it was too hot to do more 
than lie about on sofas all day and be fanned with big feathe 
fans by black slaves, which in Ais case I can well believe, and 
know how he would enjoy it. But with my dear Miss Innocent 
it was different. She was always as busy as a bee doing things 
her own way, and I knowed she wouldn't care long for’ that 
lazy kind of life. Besides, my common-sense told me it was 
never too hot to get into mischief 

The more | thought of it the more | had pittures and visions 
of her in my own mind, just like the tombs in Scripture: out 
side all innocence and gentleness and inside full of —well, quite 
different, and I seemed to see her all alone in that black country, 
with no one to make friends with but the blacks and them young 
officer boys, which I had heard tell were regular limbs of Satan, 
and with no one to ondeceive her, poor darling. My lady said 
there was the Colonel, but I knowed better. He wouldn't 
be no use, not he. Why, he was took in by them officer boys 
himself. He was for ever a-talking about them; praising 
them up sky-high, and saying they were dashing young fellows, 
and the pride of the regiment, and all that sort of silly nonsense. 
As for Miss Innocent, she was worse. She held that becauss 
the Colonel looked on them as sons she would have to be a mothe1 
to them when she was married. Bless her foolish little heart ! 
Much she knew ! 

Very soon they were married, and a fine, grand show it 
was. I can see it all now same as if it happened yesterday 
The church looked lovely. Full of white flowers, and ‘ The 
Voice that breathed o’er Eden,” and six bridesmaids and _ all 
the rest of it. [Everyone cried but the bride, and she looked 
as happy as a queen: and my lady and Sir Gordon beamed 
just as though they were pleased to get rid of the poor darling 
child ; and the Colonel he looked that proud as if no man had 
ever married a pretty girl before, and the bells rang for the 
suspicious occasion, and there was only me that had am 
misgiving of how it might turn out. Oh, I tell you, I did 
feel bad. I could have done with two pocket-handkerchiefs 
easy, I could. 

At the last moment, not a week before they started for 
Injia, it was settled that I should go with them. My lady was 
for getting her a maid, one of them flighty, uppish young women 
with hair puffed out over their ears, who thinks they knows 
everything. But the Colonel put his foot down and said “ No,” 
“Why,” says he, “she’d marry a soldier before she'd been 
three weeks in the station, and you’d be no better off than if 
you hadn’t brought her out. Take your old nurse,” says he ; 
‘she wouldn’t demean herself by doing no such thing, I’m sure.”’ 
And there he showed his sense, for, of course, | wouldn't, and 
didn’t. 

It’s no use telling you anything about Injia, for unless 
you've been there it’s difficult to understand, and you wouldn't 
believe me neither. I must say it was a bit strange at first to 
have no servants’ hall and nothing but blacks around you ; but 
I soon got used to it, and I kept them in their place, | can tell 
you, just as I was used to do with the under-nurses at home, 
only the blacks wasn’t half the trouble. 
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As for Miss Innocent, as I always called her, speaking 
familiar like, for her new name didn’t seem to fit her, for all 
that she was mightily pleased with her new life at first—just 
like a child with a new toy—it wasn’t very long before I saw 
the old Adam peeping out from under the angel feathers, just 
the same as I used to when she was a little girl at home. She 
wanted this, and she wanted the other, and the Colonel was 
never tired of giving way. Them young officer chaps was for 
ever about the house, which was just like one big nursery, with 

end of laughing and singing and playing of games. But 
the Colonel never minded as long as she was happy and amused. 
Knowing my duty, I did my best to look after her, but it was 
difficult. She was here, there and everywhere, riding and 
playing golf and such-like—no lying about on sofas for her 
but never a word of complaint nor a black look from the 
Colonel. 

At last there come a day when the Colonel he struck. | 
take it his patience wore out, and no wonder. You'd never 
guess, not if you tried for a week, what it was they quarrelled 
about. Well, perhaps, not exactly quarrelled, for it takes two 
to do that, but as near it as any young married people ever 
ought to go. Quite sudden like, Miss Innocent said she was 
tired of racketing about, and was going to keep hens. Not 
that she had ever taken any stock of poultry at home—not she. 
But she had been reading a silly sort of book with fancy pittures 
of chickens that made them look quite different to the ordinary 
little creatures they are. It wasn’t no good for me to speak. 
She called them “ little golden balls of fluff’? and “ sweets’ 
and “ darlings " and all sorts of pet names, and have them she 
must. 

From the first the Colonel was dead against it. ‘“‘ My 
dearest child,” he said, “it’s not the slightest use keeping 
poultry in Injia. What between bandicoots (that’s a big sort 
of rat they has out there) and thieves you'll never see a chick 
oranegg. You'll have all the trouble and none of the fun; the 
hot weather’s a-coming, and it will be too much for you. Then 
there are snakes and kites and a hundred other things to be 
reckoned with.”” I must say he laid it on thick. But she wasn’t 
to be put off. ‘ Nonsense,”’ says she, that positive, ‘ we will 
have a nice house built for them high off the ground where no 
snakes or rats can get in, with a nice little door so that I can 
shut them up o’ nights, and Ramswamy” (that was the boy 
what looked after her dog) “‘ can let them out in the mornings. 
And every day I'll go out early and bring in beautiful fresh 
eggs for your breakfast.’’ When he'd try to answer her back 
she called him “ grumpus,” and kissed him, so, of course, she 
vot her own way in the end. 

My eyes! But she was pleased, much more so than if 
he'd given in easy. She talked about nothing else for days, 
and told every soul as come to the house how she had argifyed 
the question with the Colonel and showed him how much more 
she knew than he did. The young officers they laughed and 
seemed to enjoy the joke, and she promised them all fresh eggs 
for their breakfasts, too, if they were good boys on parade. 
It was just like a set of children, they was that happy and silly. 
Only the Colonel seemed grown-up out of the lot of them. 

There was a great deal said as to how she was to get the 
hens first start off, and everybody thought different as to where 
they ought to be bought. One said send to China, another 
said England, but that was too far off for her. At last the 
black chap they calls the butler out there was called up and told 
to buy six of the best and finest hens to be had in Injia. A 
fine profit he made out of it, I'll be bound. I don’t remember 
rightly what he charged, but no Christian couldn’t have asked 
more. Then the house was built and the wire-netting put up, 
and the hens arrived in a basket on a black man’s head, and the 
Colonel and Miss Innocent and half-a-dozen of the officer boys 
spent a whole afternoon looking at them. They said they was 
a sporting lot, and wanted to make the hens run races, and 
offered to lay bets as to which would lay the biggest number 
of eggs. . 

That night Miss Innocent went to bed as pleased as a child 
that has cried for jam and got it from its mother when the 
nurse said it didn’t oughter to have any, and next morning 
she was up and out soon as it was light to look at her hens. 
Che Colonel he dressed more quietly, and went into the verandy 
to have his cup o’ tea, same as always. He had just finished 
and had called for his horse to be brought to the steps when 
in rushes Miss Innocent, a big basket of eggs in her hands, and 
another carried by Ramswamy, who was grinning, that im- 
pudent, behind her. Her eyes were like blue chiny saucers, 
they was open that wide, her face as red as a rose, for all that 
she was ge ne rally just pink and white. “ Edmund,” she cried, 
breathless, ‘“‘ just look. You said I shouldn’t have any eggs 
at all from my fowls, and in one night and with only six hens 
I've got all these. There must be hundreds! The ground 
was white with them ”’ 
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or one minute the Colonel looked as though he didn’t 
understand, then, oh, how he did laugh. ‘‘ The young black- 
guards,” he said, and then, ‘‘ Oh, Innocent, you are innocent,’ 
and then he begins to laugh again. 

How did she take it? Very well, considering. But the 
Colonel had to explain that hens as a rule, not even the best 
layers, don’t lay more than one egy in the day before she saw 
that she’d been had. And from that day there come a change 
over her. She was less cocksure and more considerate like, 
and seeing that the Colonel knew more than she did, she leant 
on him and valued him more. Somehow she seemed to get 
older and more sensible, while the Colonel grew younger. And, 
if you believe me, it was nothing but them eggs made the bridge 
between them—and a wonderful good bridge, too, and lasting, 
considering it was made of eggs. 


SPRING-TRAPS. 


ECTION 6 of the Ground Game Act, 1880, contains a provision 

that “ no person having a right to kill ground game under this 

Act or otherwise may for the purpose of killing ground game 

employ spring traps except in rabbit holes under a penalty 

not exceeding two pounds.” A good deal of discussion has 

taken place as to what is the meaning of this section—what it 

makes illegal. Two views have been put forward—first, it is contended 

that, steel traps being a cruel way of killing game, it was 

desired to make them illegal in order to put an end to the cruelty and 

suffering they caused. This, however, can hardly be the true meaning, 

for if it had been so, any use of spring-traps would have been 

made illegal, it being just as cruel to catch a rabbit by a spring-trap 

inside a hole as outside it. It is obvious to anyone reading the section 

that the use in some cases of spring-traps is not illegal, only their use in 

particular places ; it therefore follows that the object of the statute was not 

primarily the prevention of cruelty toanimals. The second reason alleged 

seems to be nearer the truth. Spring-traps set in the open are liable to 

take other things besides rabbits. A person who understood his business 

could certainly take hares and pheasants in spring-traps, and occasionally 
partridges. 

If a tenant has, as incident to and inseparable from his occupation 
of his farm, a right to set spring-traps as and where he pleases, it 
requires very slight knowledge of the habits of game to know that the 
tenant could do serious injury to all game as well as to the ground 
game. It would, therefore, seem that the object of the proviso is to 
prevent the tenant using spring-traps in the open—that is, in places 
where other game besides ground game is found—and to confine the use 
of traps to places where it is only possible to take ground game. This 
argument would be unanswerable but for one consideration—that this 
construction places a very serious limitation on the occupier’s inalienable 
right, and goes far to defeat the object stated in the preamble to the 
Act as the reasons that induced Parliament to pass it, “ the protection ol 
his crop from injury and loss by ground game.” No one can deny that 
hares do considerable injury to farm crops, and that if the crops are to 
be protected hares require to be killed down. It may also be admitted 
that a steel trap set in a hedge would be, if properly set, a very effective 
mode of killing hares. Under the first section the occupier would clearly 
have the right to do this. Has Section 6 taken it away from him, and, 
if so, how is he to protect his crops from loss or injury from ground game? 
It will be seen that on the true construction of the Act the modes by 
which ground game may be killed are strictly limited. Section 1 
prohibits the occupier giving leave to anyone to kill ground game. 
The person other than the occupier must be authorised in writing by 
the occupier to kill ground game; this may be called the personal 
limitation, and it extends further than a mere authorisation in writing. 
The occupier’s power to authorise is limited to three classes of persons, 
and to them only: (1) Members of his household resident on the land 
in his occupation. That appears to indicate that this class can only 
comprise persons residing in the —" house o# the land in respect 
of which the authority is given. For instance, an occupier might 
authorise a lodger who resided in his house (subject to the question 
what constitutes residence) to kill ground game on land taken with the 
house ; but it is most doubtful if he could authorise the lodger to kill 
ground game on any other land in his occupation, as the lodger would 
not be resident on that land. (2) Persons in the occupier’s ordinary 
service. This clearly includes any regular labourer; but it may be 
doubted if it includes casuals; and the third class only comprises one 
person who is dond-fide employed for reward in taking and destroying 
ground game. It is important to keep these limitations clearly 
in mind, as they show that Parliament considerably cut down the 
preamble as to the right of occupiers to protect their crops. 
They strictly limited the persons who could exercise the right 
to persons residing in the farmhouse on the land, farm-servants 
regularly employed and a professional ground game-catcher work- 
ing for reward; and further provided that anyone in any of the 
classes must be specifically authorised in writing. The first section, 
after limiting the persons who may be authorised to kill ground game 
by the occupier, goes on to limit the modes of killing. Only the 
occupier himself and one other out of the three classes of persons above 
mentioned can kill ground game with firearms, and the person who 
does it must be authorised in writing by the occupier not merely to kill 
ground game, but also to use firearms ; and from this it follows that as 
long as one authority to shoot ground game is in force, the occupier 
cannot grant another until the first is revoked. There cannot be two such 
authorities in force at the same time. Having thus seen that Parliament 
has limited both the persons and the modes by which the occupier can 
exercise his right to the ground game, the construction of Section 6 
becomes much plainer. The first words of it do away with a possible 
construction that might have been suggested, namely, that the restriction. 
as in Section 1, only applied to persons authorised by the occupier and 
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not to the occupier himself. “No person,” it says, and these words 
include the occupier, “ having a right to kill ground game under the Act 
or otherwise,” these words include the owner or persons authorised by 
the owner, “shall use any firearms for the purpose of killing ground 
game at night.” This section is, therefore, perfectly general, and makes 
it illegal for anyone, not merely the occupier and those authorised by 
him, but also for the owner and those authorised by him, that is every- 
one who can legally take ground game, to take or kill ground game in 
three ways: (1) by shooting at night; (2) by using spring-traps any- 
where but in rabbit-holes; (3) by using poison. Whether it was 
intended to prevent what is by no means an unsportsmanlike or 
unpleasant amusement—shooting rabbits with a rifle by moonlight 
may be questionable, but it is done, and such sport renders those who 
practise it liable to a penalty. 

Two points remain to be noticed. Where may spring-traps be 
placed? The section says in rabbit-holes. Anyone who is at all familiar 
with rabbit-catching knows that the best place to put the trap is not 
inside the hole, but just at the entrance, where the rabbits are so fond of 
sitting, and where, if well set, the trap is fairly certain to catch. Is such 
a place in a rabbit-hole? A keeper would say no. Placed in this way 
in a hole in a hedge-bank it is put in the place most likely not 
merely to catch a rabbit, but also a pheasant, as these small clearings 
are just the places where a pheasant would cross over from the 


covert to the open. The keeper says “in” means “in,” that 
is, below the mouth of the hole. The rabbit-catcher says “in 
means at the mouth of the hole. Fortunately, this is a question 


of fact that the Justices have to decide on the evidence before 
them, and if they decide the trap was not in the rabbit-hole, and 
so state it in any case for the High Court, unless very gross misstatement 
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could be proved, the Court would hold the conviction good, as the trap 
could only be legally set in a rabbit-hole if it was set for ground game. 
The second point is also to some degree a question of fact. If a person 
has a right to set a spring-trap, say for foxes, it is not illegal to do so, 
whatever else it may be, and no proceedings could be taken against 
anyone who set spring-traps anywhere provided he could prove they 
were not set, Arima facie, for ground game. That is what a man who sets 
spring-traps and speaks the truth would say he set them for ; but still it 
might be proved they were set ‘or other purposes, ¢.g., for cats. The 
Justices would have to consider the place where the traps were set, the 
size of the traps, and all the other circumstances of the case in order to 
say if they were set for killing ground game. It will be when it occurs 
rather an interesting case, as the defendant will have to prove he was 
not setting the trap for ground game, and had a right to set it, and if it 
is set where either ground game or other game may be taken, it will 
require some strong evidence to induce the Justices to believe it was set 
for other things. 

In conclusion, it is very desirable in the interests of all persons, not 
merely of game-preservers and game-destroyers, that the lawon the subject 
of spring-traps should be made clear, and it seems that to justify a person 
setting a spring-trap for ground game it must be done (1) By the 
occupier or a qualified person duly authorised in writing by the occupier 

2) In a rabbit-hole. It does not seem, if a spring-trap is set for the 
purpose of taking as opposed to killing, it comes within the section, as 
the words used are killing, not kill and take as in the previous section, 
nor does there appear to be any prohibition of using any form of trap, 
however liable to take winged game, if it is not a spring-trap. And the 
\ct contains no definition of what is a spring-trap; this again is a 
question of fact for the Justices 


THE WHITETHROAT. 


LTHOUGH the little bird forming the subject of this 
article arrives as asummer migrant to our fields and 
lanes before the hedgerow p!ants and grasses have 
become sufficiently profusive to quite tone down the 
stiffness left behind as a result of the winter opera- 

tions of hedge-cutting and ditching, it is nevertheless but a very 
short time before spring provides it with an abundance of 
places in which to escape human observation and to nest. Of 
the many aliases assigned to this little bird, the one by which 
he was most popularly known to us as boys was ‘ cut-throat,” 
and, with the usual tenacity of nicknames, it is by that name in 
the same district it is known to-day. Although there may be 
many people in the country who are unfamiliar with the lively 
little whitethroat, I think the male must have attracted the 
attention of all at some time or another by his joyously-rendered 
little song. When it comes to portraying this bird with the 








THE COCK AT THE NES! 





THE HEN HEARS THE COCK COMING, 


camera, no lack of care is possible, it being a very active and 
alert little bird and always on the watch to see what it can 
be alarmed at, or, as it appears to me, pretend to be. Should 
you give the owners of the nest the slightest cause for suspicion 
of your presence, the hen especially will fidget about for a 
considerable time near by, and whatever foraging she does 
is all carried out within a radius of a few feet of the 
nest. Now and again whiie I was getting these photograph 
I was obliged to remain breathlessly still to allow what | 
thought some unfounded suspicion on the part of the hen 
to subside. The manner adopted by the cock bird in leaving 
the nest after he had fed the young was interesting. Hopping 
to the nearest perch, he would ascend to the highest point in 
the surroundings of the nest by jerky, yet dignified, move 
ments, with his crest and the feathers at the throat, which 
look so much like a beard, rising and falling as if actuated bya 
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with his presence at the nest, one barely recognises him. On this 
occasion food appeared to be very abundant. Different, indeed, 
from July in last year, when I was photographing some white- 
throats. The weather, as most of us remember, was very wet 
and cold, and had evidently greatly reduced the food supply. 
Between the visits of the parent birds astonishingly long 
intervals frequently occurred, and they were then showing signs 
of moulting. The young were very hungry, and, unfortunately, 
often the food brought was insufficient for one of the youngsters 
alone. A moth, and also a brown butterfly, the name of which 
I do not happen to know, were included in the food supplied to 
the nestlings. 

It is very seldom, I should think, parent birds are able to 
obtain food for their young without actually leaving the nest; 
yet, while I was getting the photographs of the whitethroats 
accompanying this short article, a large green caterpillar made 
this possible. It had crawled up so close to the nest that, upon 
the next visit of the whitethroat, its presence was quickly 
detected, and, after disposing of the food she carried, she 
promptly reached out and, with an unmistakable look of both 
surprise and indignation at the intrusion, lifted the caterpillar 
into the mouth of a happy youngster, who for once enjoyed 
a second course. In one of the illustrations the hen 
whitethroat is shown intently listening with uplifted head 
to the approach of her mate through the bush overhead. 





THE COCK RETURNS WITH’ FOOD, 


real sense of satisfaction at the state of affairs in general. Seen 
in this characteristic attitude, and then in the slim form associated 





A CHARACTERISTIC POSE, 


On these occasions they invariably greeted each other with 
a succession of soft, cheery notes, only to be heard when 
one is hidden close by the nest. With the customary nature of 
small birds, the young whitethroats grew rapidly, and provided 
all has gone well, they will ere this appears in print, or very 
shortly alterwards, be making their first long oversea journey to 
a far-distant Southern land. 

A word may be added about the many familiar names of 
this pretty bird, showing that, though small, it has not been 
allowed to pass unobserved by the rustics of former days, who, 
in fact, seem to have paid far more attention to the feathered 
folk than do their successors of a later generation. We find 
that nearly all the little visitors who make their appearance amid 
the tender greenery of spring had names that savour of the 
family and the household. That is what makes the study of local 
names so interesting. As was pointed out in a well-known 
passage by the late Professor Newton, it often happens that half 
of a bird’s name is that of the household. The pie, for instance, 
is the ** mag” pie or the “ jay” pie, the redbreast is “ robin,” the 
wren ‘kitty,” and so on. It would be difficult to find a better 
way of illustrating this application of folklore to avi-fauna than 
by quoting from that excellent book, “* The Birds of Yorkshire,” 
by T. H. Nelson, assisted by W. Eagle Clarke and F. Boyes. 
They say: “Its vernacular names are varied and numerous; 
A CLEAN UP Greater Prettychaps and White-throated Fauvet are fancy book 
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names used in Neville Wood's Naturalist, 1837; Wouinnel or 
Windle Straw, Peggy, Peggy Whitethroat, and Nettle 
Creeper are in general use; Small-Straw at Huddersfield 
and in the West Riding, and Straw-Small at Wilsden and 
in the West Riding are terms applied to the nest; Muggie or 
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Meggie and Nettle Monger are used in the North Riding; 
Big Peggy and Big Peggy Whitethroat in Nidderdale; 
Peggy Chatter in the East Riding; and Nettle Wren in [ast 
Cleveland: while Mock Nightingale is a name formerly used 
at Redcar.” James H. Symonps, 


COACHES. 


HE infirm and weak in all ages have required some torm 
of conveyance to enable them to travel from place to 
place; but carriages did not become at all common until 
the end of the sixteenth century. The vehicles of old 
times were very cumbrous and slow of motion, so that 

the strong who wished to move about quickly were forced to 
ride on horseback. There are many old records of the great 
speed at which important news travelled with the sole help of 
the horse. It is reported that about the year 1550 there were 
three coaches in Paris. One belonged to the Queen (Catherine 
de Médicis), the second to Diana of Poitiers (King 
Henri II.’s mistress), and the third to René de Laval (Lord of 
Bois-Dauphin), a rich and unwieldy nobleman who could not 
walk. Henri lV. was certainly assassinated in a carriage, but 
he usually rode on horseback through the streets of Paris. The 
form of carriages has largely depended upon the state of the 
roads, and these were so bad in this country until the end of the 
eighteenth century that it was necessary to build the carriages in a 
particularly strong and heavy manner; and it was not until 
Macadam had completed his improvements of the roads in 
the early part of the nineteenth century that it was possible to 
make the carriages lighter and more elegant. 

The “ Whirlicote,” a sort of litter on wheels, was one of the 
earliest carriages used England, and it has found a place in 
history because it was used by the Princess of Wales, widow 
of the Black Prince and mother of Richard II., during the 
period of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, as we read in the chronicles. It 
was not until the reign of Elizabeth that carriages came at all 
generally into use. On April 2nd, 1571, the Queen rode to open 
Parliament for the first time in a coach drawn by two palfreys, 
but this was the only coach in the procession, for the Great 
Officers were on horseback. In Hoefnagel's curious picture of 
the palace of Nonsuch (1582) there is a representation of a Royal 
coach which resembles a triumphal car with a cover to it, and 
is not unlike the pumpkin carriage generally associated with 
Cinderella. The Queen is seen inside and the coach is drawn 
by two horses. Elizabeth went from Somerset Place to 
St. Paul’s in 1588, to return thanks after the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, in a coach presented to her by Henry Ear! of 
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\rundel and called by Stow “a chariot throne,” because the 
Queen was seen sitting at the side and looking out of the 
window. Shakespeare has several references to coaches in his 
plays, and in “ Titus Andronicus” the Zodiack is described as 
yalloping “in his glistering coach.” That these springless 
carriages were exceedingly uncomfortable we have the authority 
of the great Queen herself, for she told the l'rench Ambassador 
at an audience in 1568 of “the aching pains she was suffering in 
consequence of having been knocked about in a coach which had 
been driven a little too fast,” only a few days before. 

Royal carriages were often built with open windows, so that 
kings and queens might be seen; but the ordinary carriages and 
coaches, which were mostly boarded up with small openings for 
windows, looked very clumsy. The Grammont Memoirs contain 
an amusing account of the glass coach which the Count ordered 
in Paris as a present for Charles I]. Ele charged his friend the 
Duke of Guise with a commission to have built for him a 
particularly beautiful carriage, fixing the price at one thousand 
five hundred louis, but the Duke spent two thousand upon it. 
When the vehicle arrived from France the Court was delighted 
with the magnificenc® of the present, and the ladies quarrelled 
over it. The Queen wished to appear in it first with the 
Duchess of York, and Lady Castlemaine and /a belle Stewart 
disputed as to which of them should have it next. In the end 
the latter was successful. The engraving of Queen Anne's 
procession to St. Paul’s shows a long line of carriages, each 
drawn by two horses. These carriages look very heavy and are 
all hung very low. Queen Anne's State coach had its panels 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, and it was used by George L., 
George IL, ‘and by George Ill. when he first opened 
Parliament. When the new State coach was built in 1761-62 


Queen Anne’s coach was broken up. This new coach was 
very magnificent; in fact is, for the body is the same as that 
of Edward VII.’s State coach. The first notice we have 


of this is in Horace Walpole’s letter to Sir Horace Mann of 
November 3oth 1762: 


There has come forth « new state coach, which has cost £8,000. Itisa 
beautiful object, though crowded with improprieties. Is support are tritans, 


not very well adapted to land-carriage ; and formed o! palm-trees, which are as 
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Coachbuilder (James Butler of Great Queen Street) 1,763 15 © 
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6,491 I Qs 
do not possess the names of the last tive persons employe d, 
but we are informed that the chasing 
was by Colt Coit, the embroidery by 
barrett, the varnishing by Ansel, and 
the harness for horse , of red 
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ribbons, was supplied by Ringstead. 
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exhibited at the Hall of the 
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of Messrs. S. and A. Fuller of Bath) supplied the photograph 


from which this illustration is taken Mr. kKobert Vezey was 
his grandfather, and his father was for a time with Messrs. 
Barker and Co., who were then in Chandos Street, Covent 
Garden. This fine work of art is four feet long and one-sixth 


of the actual size 
of the coach, the 
dimensions of 
which 


are: 
Length twenty- 
four feet, width 
eight feet three 
inches, height 
twelve feet, 
length of pole 
two feet four 
inches, weight 
four tons. ‘The 
model was pre- 
sented in I81I7 
by Colonel 
Wilton (son ot 


the sculptor) to 
Mr. Robert 
Vezey, coach- 
builder of Bath. 
About this time 
Mr. Vezey took 
the model to 
New Sydney 
Place, where 
Queen Charlotte 
was then 
staying : 


Phe Queen told 
‘ 


Mr. Vezey that she 
JOHN V. OF PORTUGAL. remembered the 
Model, as it was 


THE 





















sent with the estimate, for Her Majesty’s inspection in 1761, and the new 
State Coach was to be finished for her wedding. 


rhere is some reason to think that the Queen was mistaken in 
this, as the coach was not finished until 1762. 

J. T. Smith, in his ** Nollekens and His Times,” relates how 
he visited Wilton’s studio in Queen Anne Street East (aiterwards 
Foley Place and then Langham Street) : 


I remember one Sunday morning with my father and Mr, 
Nollekens to see the studio and workshop of the late Joseph Wilton, Esq., R.A. 


We viewed his works, and the model of 


, uv 
going 


Phird’s 
state coach, a most beautiful little toy, exquisitely adorned with ornaments, 


King George the 


modelied in wax by Capitsoldi and Voyers, the panels being painted in water- 
colours by Cipriani, The designs consisted of figures and historical emblems, 


and Cipriani also painted the same subjects upon the coach itself. 


The State coach was used by George IV., William IV. and 
Queen Victoria. The 
cloth of scarlet velvet, with gold 
badges, ropes and badges, 
renewed in 1838 at a cost ol 
hundred pounds. When the coach 
was remodelled for the Coronation 
of King Edward VII. the hammer 
cloth was dispensed with and the 


hammer 


Was 
five 


CORONATION OF CHARLES X 
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STATE CARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


coachman was not needed. ‘The coach was drawn by the eight 
cream-coloured horses with four postillions. 

Between the years 1780 and 1820 great improvements were 
made in coach-building. Messrs. Barker of South Audley 
Street possess a large number of original “drawings of 
a great variety of 
carriages made by 
the firm for the 
Emperor of Russia 
and other Royal per- 
sonages, and for 
some of the chief 
members of the 
nobility, such as the 
State carriage of the 
great Duke of 
Wellington, which is 
here reproduced. The 
roomy carriages and 
chariots of the early 
part of the nineteenth 
century, which gave 
life and colour to the 
streets of London 
be‘ore the revolution 
in coach-building 


caused by Lord THE ORIGINAL MODEL OF EDWARD 


Brougham ’'s introduc- 
tion of the carriage known by his name, are well represented in this 
collection; but perhaps the most interesting pictures are those 
of the different forms of travelling carriages. In the days before 
railways the comlort of the travelling carriage was of vital 
unportance, and many travellers were ready with devices to add 
to their own convenience’ Plenty of 
room was required for long journeys, 
particularly when men like Napoleon 
wished to carry about with them a 
handy library. An early instance of 
this taste was exhibited by Sir Julius 
Cesar, Master of the Rolls in the 
reign of James I, His travelling 
library is preserved in the British 
Museum, and consists of forty-four 
litthe volumes contained in an oak 
case, sixteen inches long, eleven 
inches wide and rather more than 
three inches deep. The books are 
arranged in three classes—theology 
and philosopliy, history, and poetry. 
Most of the old travelling carriages 
have rumbles with hoods, and possess 
survivals of once useful receptacles for 
swords and other light luggage which 
have been turned into ornaments 
without use. The hammer-cloths 
also serve to mark a survival of a box 
under the coachman’s seat which 
contained the hammers and other tools 
he required when accidents occurred 
on the road. This rough box needed 
to be hidden by a covering, which 
grew into an ornamental hammer- 
cloth. The greatest improvement of 
all was the use of springs, which super- 
seded the old straps that themselves A ROYAL 
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Lord Mayor in 1757-58. 
instalments, from April 8th, 1758, to June 18th, 1759. 

Tine European State coaches have been built on a some- 
what similar design, and 


handsome, 


is generally 





oi » 


were an improvement of the seven 
teenth century, 

Ihe present Lord Mayor's State 
coach was built in 1757 by a sub- 
scription of sixty pounds from each 
of the junior Aldermen, or such as had 
not passed the chair. Subsequently 
each Alderman, when sworn into 
office, contributed sixty pounds, and 
each Lord Mayor one’ hundred 
pounds, for keeping the coach in 
repair; but in course of time the 
charge was transferred to the Corpo- 
ration, and the coach was kept in 
repair by the Committee of General 
Purposes. ‘This coach was built, at a 
cost of eight hundred and sixty pounds, 
by Messrs. Barker, and in thet 
ledger of 1757 is the draught account 
to * The Rt Worshipful y¢ Aldermen 
of y* City of London.” Besides the 
charge tor the coach and harness 
complete, there is an item of thirty 
pounds for the use of a leniporary 
coach for Sir Charles Asvill, who was 

Phe coach was paid for in seven 


the form of most of them, while 
cumbrous. One of the earliest of 
these coaches is that 
ol Portugal, which 
was constuucted lor 
King John V., who 
reigned irom 1706 to 
1750. The next in 
order of date is the 
wala carriage ol 
Catherine 14., 
Kmpress of Russia, 
which is open, wilh 
a sort of hood. \ 
more modern design 
is that of the State 
carriage bunt in 
Paris by Dabingen 
in 1525 tor the 
(Coronation ot 
Charle X., and 
remodelled and 
entirely redecorated 


VII2S) COACH (MADE 1761.) for the baptism of the 
Prince | np rial an 
1S55. It is reputed to be the most costly carriage ever built, a 


over torty 


t 


thousand pounds is said to have been spent upon it, 


Ihe latest design for a State coach 1s that of the present Queen 


ot Hlo land, which Was 
Amsterdam in 1&9. 


COACH 


pre ented to her by the people Ol 
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STONYHURST COLLEGE. 1} 
LANCASHIRE, 


A HOME OF 


| OLD ‘& NEW THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. — 





PACE failed us last week as we were in the midst of 
urvey of the fine gardens laid out by Sir Nicholas 
Shireburn during the closing years of the seventeenth 
century Of one of his garden-houses, seen at the end 
of a side walk flanking the central plat, another view 

is now given, and also an illustration of the broad, easy 
stairways, which not only form the descents from the plat 
to the side walks, but continue down to the yet lower levels 
where Sir Nicholas placed other garden incidents favoured by 
his age, such as close alleys, labyrinths parterres and bowling 
rreen \ll this occupied a considerable acreage, but it was to 
the west that Sir Nicholas found scope for one of the great, 
formal lay-outs which were then so fashionable, and which we 
know from Kip’s engravings. Here, as was mentioned last 
week, there was a lengthy stretch of almost flat ground. This 
he bounded with avenue and plantation, leaving a wide, open 
space, in the centre of which runs the straight road bordered 
by grass until the house draws near, when the grass is replaced 
by long rectangular ponds or canals over six hundred feet in 
length and one hundred feet wide The illustrations enable us 
to realise the large scale on which Sir Nicholas worked. When 
he first made the canals in 1696 they were of much smaller size, 
but he enlarged them to what they now are about two years 
before he added the cupolas to the entrance tower These and 
the enlarged canals are features that evidently formed part of 
the scheme of giving greater dignity to the great entrance front, 
and certainly imply the intention of completing that front and 
the whole quadrangle in accordance with the plan that Si 
Nicholas had made It cannot, therefore, have been, as has 
been surmised, the death of his only son in 1702 that caused him 
to abandon the scheme, for the cupolas were built in 1712 
But, no doubt, this event was a great blow to a man of large 
ideas, who would certainly wish a male heir to inherit and 


continue what he had initiated There is the added pathos 
that it was the garden on which he had expended so much care 
that proved fatal to his fondest hopes Phe boy died suddenly 





at the age of nine, and tradition assigns poisonous berries eaten 
in the garden as the cause. Fortunately, he was not an only 
child, and he surviving daughter now became a great heiress. 
Sir Nicholas was, therefore, able to satisfy his highest ambition 
in the shape of a son-in-law, and in 1709 she married the greatest 
of the Catholic peers, Thomas, eighth Duke of Norfolk ir 
Nicholas was not the man to fall short of what was expected 
him on such an occasion, and we find in his account books 
such items as “ £668. 19. 10. for my Daughters Double Set 
of Gilt Dressing Plate. {120. in part for my Daughters Weding 
Dinner at my Hous in S* James his Square, May 26, 1709 
£350. in part for my Daughters Weding Cloathes. {12. 10. to 
Sinior Nicolini for singing upon my Daughters Weding Night 
Soon after the wedding the bride and bridegroom came down 
for a seven months’ visit to Stonyhurst, and some idea of the 
expense of their mounted retinue is given by the entry : “ p* for 
corne bought y® yeare of my Daughters Marriage 1709, y* Duke 
of Norfolk with his whole ffamily continuing at Stoneyhirst 
from y® 31% of July to ye 4 of March, 1709 & 1710 
£706. 10. 5." A few years later a less welcome visitor knocked 
at his portal. Sir Nicholas did not forget that it was James II. 
who made him a baronet. He remained a strong Jacobite, 
and when his daughter, the future Duchess, was a child he 
sent her to St. Germans “‘ to be tutched for y® Kings Evill bv 
King James y® 2nd.” When in 1715 it came to striking a blow 
for the exiled house, Sir Nicholas was favourable, though cautious. 
Once more the Stewart cause was to be adversely decided at 
Preston, and three days before the affair there a party ot 
Jacobites supped at Stonyhurst, and spent the night in casting 
bullets not, we must hope, from the material of Sir Nicholas’s 
genealogical rain-water pipes. It does not appear whether Sit 
Nicholas was at home that evening, but he certainly seems to 
have been there keeping Christmas a month later, for it was 
then that the local constable with a posse of twenty men 
demanded admission in the King’s name. The = steward 
refused. The constable replied that he had a warrant The 
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steward went to take his master’s orders, and returned with Nicholas heard no more of his high-handed treatment of His 
a final refusal. The constable thought discretion was the better Majesty’s officer. Besides his own building, Sir Nicholas carried 
part of valour and retired, afterwards reporting that, “ The out that which his father’s death had left undone. Richard 
house is very strong, having a greate paire of iron gates to the Shireburn had in 1686 “taken a good and pious resolution to 
front, and a paice of wooden gates on the back of the iron found an Almshouse,” but the deed of foundation of that 
rates."’ His discretion was well advised, for evidently the institution dates only from 1706, by which time Sir Nicholas 
Government did not wish to proceed in the matter, and Sit will nave erected the very telling pile which stands, as he 
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left it, on the slope ot Longridge Fell. A_ three-sided 
court of buildings, low, except for the pedimented centre, is 
enclosed to the south by a balustrade, except where the little 
court gives on to the first of a magnificent set of segmental 
steps that descend to the now grass-grown road below. There 
are sixteen of these steps, beginning with a diameter of fifteen 
feet and ending with one of forty-eight. High-walled side 
yards and outhouses—all of the splendid ashlar stone which 
is still quarried just behind—give great extent and dignity to 
the whole composition, which, besides the central chapel, 
contains ten double rooms for inmates. The retention in the 
fenestration scheme of stone mullions with the ovolo mouldings 
of Jacobean times should be noticed. The central doorcase, 
on the other hand, has the 
full William III. roll moulding. 
The almshouses are now tenant- 
less—no one will live in so 
out-of-the-way a spot—and it 
is proposed to take them 
down and re-erect them, stone 
by stone, nearer to the haunts 
of men. That will be a pity 
for both sentimental and 
architectural reasons, for much 
will be lost by  re-erection, 
however well done. The prac- 
tical reasons for the change 
are, however, strong. 

Further evidence of Sir 
Nicholas’s care for the welfare 
of his poorer neighbours is 
given by his effort to improve 
the local wool-working. His 
epitaph declares : “‘ He set His 
neighbourhood a spinning of 
lersey Wool and provided a 
Man to comb the wool and a 
woman who taught them to 
Spin whome he kept in his 
House and allotted several 
Rooms He had in one of the 
Courts of Stonyhurst for them 
to work in and the Neigh 
bours came to Spin Accord: 
ingly, the spinners came every 
day and span as long a time 
as they could spare morning 
and afternoon from their 
Families.” This epitaph was 
written by his daughter, and 
appears in the Shireburn 
Chapel in Mitton Church, on 
a mural tablet which she 
erected after his death in 1717. 
His widow continued at Stcny- 
hurst, but after her demise, 
and also that of the Duke, the 
widowed Duchess came back 
to live in the home of her 
childhood, and made it her 
principal residence until her 
death in 1754. She was the 
last of the Shireburns to hold 
the estates, which by her will 
went to her cousin, William 
Weld of Lulworth Castle, son 
of Elizabeth Shireburn, Sir 
Nicholas’s sister. The Welds 
never resided there, though 
they may very occasionally 
have visited it during their 
ownership of forty years. 
William Weld had two grand- 
sons, of whom the elder, 
Edward Weld, married Mary Anne Smythe, afterwards Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and secretly married to George IV. Edward Weld 
had no children, and his brother Thomas, soon after he 
succeeded, placed Stonyhurst at the disposal of the school 
where he had been educated, and whose masters and boys were 
fleeing from the French Revolutionary Army in 1794. 

The English college at St. Omers had, as we have seen 
been founded in 1592 by Father Robert Persons of the Society 
of Jesus. The difficulties which he and his colleagues encoun- 
tered both before and after that date were considerable. Father 
Gerard, who published his “ Centenary Record” of Stony- 
hurst in 1894, tells us that, ‘“‘ The new establishment met, of 
course, with the most unrelenting persecution at the hands of 
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the English Government: it was mentioned by name in Royal 
proclamations against the Catholic seminaries ; it was declared 
to be high treason for parents to send their children thither, 
and the boys on their way to school were liable to arrest and 
imprisonment. Meanwhile, the College itself was infested by 
English spies, who sought to discover against whom informations 
might be laid.” On the other hand, the Government of the 
Spanish Netherlands and the St. Omers magistracy considered 
that the whole thing might be a device for spying upon them 
Signals, they said, could be made across the sea, the boys might 
be armed, the premises might conceal a considerable force ; 
assuredly the boys must not exceed a dozen and the Rector must 
not be an Englishman. Gradually, however, the local powers 
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were brought to a more sympathetic and reasonable attitude, 
and the institution flourished. It was reported to the English 
Government in 1603 that there were one hundred and forty 
boys there, ‘‘ most of them gentlemen's sons of great worship.” 
New buildings grew up, until the frontage to the street was 
nearly a thousand feet long. Much of this was burnt down in 
1684, which was an opportunity for rebuilding on a finer scale 
The picture of the great quadrangular structure which was 
then erected, with its lofty Corinthian pilasters, its sculptured 
:wags of fruit, its hipped roofs, its pedimented doorway and its 
cupola, calls to mind what Wren was doing at Chelsea at the 
same moment. Before this, Artois had been ceded to France 
and the French King ‘avoured the institution and gave it the 





coveted title ot ‘‘ College Royal” 
n 1760 But this success was 
the close precursor of its down- 
fall There was a growing feel- 
ing against the Jesuits in France, 
and especially in the Parlement 
of Paris which was strongly 
Jansenist, and decreed the aboli- 
tion of the Society of Jesus in 
French territory in 1762. It was 
intended (o maintain the English 
College under different direction ; 
but the boys clung .o their old 
masters, and under pretence o! 
taking walks into the country 
the whole body secretly betook 
itself the frontier, and 
were given a new home at 
Bruges by the Empress Maria 
Truresa Eleven years later 
they were again the move 
rhe crusade aga'‘nst the Jesuits 
had spread to other Catholic 
countries, and the Pope sup- 
pressed the Society in 1773 rhe 
Rector and the masters of the 
English College were seized and 
incarcerated) But the boys 
mutinied against the Dominicans 
who had been introduced to rule 
them, and the ringleaders joined 
their old masters 1n prison. The 
attempt of the authorities to 
continue the College was a 
failure, and meanwhile the 
prince-bishop of Liege sympa 
thised with the Jesuits, and 
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them officially, 


treated them as Catholic priests and offered them an asylum 


in his city 
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1773 closed, and remained until 
the approach of the Revolu- 
tionary Tricolor made flight im- 
perative Meanwhile the spirit 
of toleration had grown apace 
in England, and if the Jesuits 
could not be recognised as an 
organised body, as private indi- 
viduals they could come and 
open a Although the 
Fathers regretted leaving Liege, 
and for long afterwards were 
apt to cast longing eyes towards 
it, the feeling was dawning not 
merely that England was the 
only place of refuge at the 
moment, but was for al! time 
the right soil in which English 
boys should grow up. Masters 
and boys, therefore, bringing 
with them all portable valuables, 
embarked in the “ John of Yar- 
mouth,” and landed at Hull in 
August, 1794. 

Before that, Thomas Weld 
had made offer of Stonyhurst, 
and thither the party set out 
by road and canal, in_ boat, 
post-chaise or on foot. They 
arrived by no means in marshal 
array, but as a band of irregu- 
lars, the strongest and most 
active boys making a final rush 
to get there first. The winner 
was George Lambert Clifford 
“He rambled about the house, 


scl 0). 


which he found so dismal and dark with the accumulated dust 
and cobwebs of forty years, that there was little or nothing to 
induce him to remain inside. 
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spied the deer 
in the park. 
With a superabundant vigour, hardly to be looked for in the 
circumstances, forgetting his footsoreness, he made his way 
towards them, and had a full hour’s ramble before his 
companions came in.”’ 

There was fortunately at the head of the College affairs 
at this moment a trio of men most different in character, but 
who in combination afforded all the elements necessary to 
battle with the difficulties and make the new establishment 
a success. For sheer piety, unworldliness and devotion to 
duty Father Stone could not be surpassed, while- Father Plowden, 
a tall, highly-polished gentleman of deep learning, great eloquence, 
untiring energy and strong will, provided many of the qualities 
which the Rector lacked. With them, supplying the business 
element, worked Father 
Wright, the Procurator, whose 
hard task it was, with an 
empty exchequer, to transform 
the ruined premises into rea- 
sonable accommodation for a 
considerable school. It is to 
be feared that he faced his 
task in a_ purely utilitarian 
spirit. Nothing could have 
been plainer than his buildings, 
and he made use of whatever 
materials came to hand. 
‘* Besides felling trees, he ruth- 
lessly seized and melted down 
the greater part of the leaden 
statues which still adorned the 
house and grounds, for much 
lead was required to mend the 
roof. Remonstrances were 
freely raised against such an 
act of Vandalism, to which he 
curtly replied. ‘ Stuff and non- 
sense,—I want the money.’ ”’ 
Money he certainly got, and 
although in early days he is 
said to have more than once 
had to beg pardon to the 
community at dinner-time for 
having nothing but bread to 
offer them, yet, ere he died in 
1827, the College was a great, 
wealthy and flourishing insti- 
tution. His local reputation 
was such that he had much 
to do with the new bridge 
over the Hodder that supple- 
mented Sir Richard’s Eliza- 
bethan structure, and with the 
new road through the parish 
that was made as a relief work 
in 1826. On this he employed 
MacAdam, and thus gave 
him an opportunity ctf test- 
ing his new system of road- 
making. Years earlier than 
this, Father Wright had seen 
the possibilities of the new 
coal - gas, and ‘“ Stonyhurst 
claims the distinction of being 
the first public building in 
which it was employed, being 
thus lighted for the first time 
on Monday, February the 18th, 
1811."" Such a man would 
have as little respect for Sir [AREA 
Nicholas’s gardens as for Sir 
Nicholas’s lead statues, and it Copyright 
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was very soon after the opening of the place as a college that 
the half of the gardens next the house was transformed into a 
playground. 

Facing this a great range of new school buildings was 
begun in 1809. They involved the destruction of the 
Elizabethan drawing-room and other parts of the older house, 
and were in the true Father Wright manner—“ the work of a 
hodman,” as a Stonyhurst boy wrote later. They were, indeed, 
only intended to serve temporarily, for the hope of returning to 
Liege was still strong. They were built, therefore,with a view 
of only lasting forty years; but, as a matter of fact, they 
continued for twice that time, for it was not till 1876 that 
Messrs. Dunn and Hansom’s plans for finer, larger and more 
solid buildings were adopted, and it was 1889 before these were 
completed. 

The accompanying illustration shows a pile great and 
dignified indeed, but which fails to produce that effect of 
reality and distinction which we find in the Stonyhurst of Sit 
Richard and in the great buildings of his contemporaries. But 
from the practical side they are admirable The great hall 
called the ‘‘ academy "’ room has dignity as well as convenience 
The playrooms and the schoolrooms are all that can be desired, 
and we find many little wise human touches such as appeal to 
boys. A little brass plate engraved with his name is affixed 
to the top of each boy’s desk in the preparation-room, and when 
he leaves it is taken from the top and set side by side with those 
of former occupants on the back of the desk. Many a Stony 
hurst boy has gone forth into the world and has made a name 
for himself. His name will be on a desk, and the boys who 
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ifterwards succeed him will one after another feel some pride 
in their temporary possession of the seat of their distinguished 
predecessor, and will feel a desire to emulate him. The new 
building affords almost complete school accommodation, tot 
of the old home of the Shireburns little is used by the 
boys, except the old hall in its enlarged form, such as it ts 
illustrated 

The old gallery is now called the Long Room, and 
serves aS a museum Its walls are hung with a fine 
collection of pictures, and on its floor are cases containing 
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the collections of Charles Waterton, the naturalist. of 
whose career at Stonyhurst many a tale is told, and 
whose sons and grandsons have followed him there, as 
well as all the rare birds, beasts and other natural 
objects that he gathered together in his life-long pursuit 
of his favourite hobby. 

Facing the old gallery on the other side of the quad- 
rangle is a great room of like character, containing the 
priceless gift of the tenth Lord Arundell of Wardour 
to his old school he “ half-house’”’ of the Shireburns 
did not become a_ complete quadrangle until 1856, so 
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that Lord Arundell’s books and maauscripts came to the 
college some twenty years before they were placed in the 
new library that is here shown. It is a_ place for the 
student to revel in, and even the hospitable Fathers 
would almost grow tired of such a guest before he had 
thoroughly enjoyed and assimilated the marvellous collec- 
tion of exquisitely - illuminated ‘“ Hore” and _ other 
fourteenth and fifteenth century missals and manuscripts 
Iwo books of the highest interest will be found here 
Ihe one is St. Cuthbert’s “ Gospel of St. John,” found 
in the Saint’s tomb in 1105. 
It was preserved by the 
monks of Durham until 
the Dissolution, after 
which it passed to the 
Lees of Ditchley, the last 
of whom gave it to the 
College of Liege. Equal in 
really a book of Hours 
interest to this remark- 
able manuscript its 
a printed book known 
as “Mary Queen of 
Scots’ Prayer - book,” but 
printed in 1558. The cover, 
of cut crimson velvet, is 
garnished on both sides with 
various exquisite devices in 
silver - gilt — letters forming 
the words Maria _ Regina, 
a shield of the Royal arms 
of England and the Tudor 
badges of the Rose and 
Pomegranate. Assuredly it 
was a possession of Queen 
Marvy of England, but 
whether it is true that it 
passed to her cousin of Scot- 
land and was used by her 
on the scaffold cannot be 
positively asserted. 

Near the librarv is the 
Sodality Chapel, of which the 
fine woodwork of screen and 
stalls is illustrated. The 
term “ Sodality’’ applies to 
a confraternity or select band 
of boys who meet in_ this 
chapel. The main chapel ot 
the boys is situate in the 
new building, and has 
elaborate fittings. Un 
doubtedly the Stonyliurst 
boys are intelligently and 
zealously cared for both in 
body and mind, and as to 
their present as weli as 
to their future. The noble 
chapel where they hear 
Mass is above the great 
lavatory, which, from the 
purely utilitarian — stand 
point, is an equally successful 
example of wise and suc- 
cessful adaptation to the 
end in view. Stonyhurst 
is a community of men 
of religion, and a_ notable 
educational — establishment. 
But it is also a country 
home. Something of the 
old feeling, dating from 
over-sea days, when boys 
seldom or never went home 
“COUNTRY LIFE." during their school years, 

still lingers even in this 
age of long and frequent holiday absences. The Fathers 
are the owners and administrators of a large estate with 
all the adjuncts--the gardening and farming, the shooting 
and fishing—usual to such a place in England. It therefore 
gives the idea of a great and noble home of venerable 
age and. stately traditions, inhabited by a vast but 
united family, rather than of a _ public building for the 
education of youth. Old Sir Richard’s unfinished plan 
of a house, ambitious as it was, has been vastly exceeded, 
but the place is still in touch with its original builder’s 
purpose. T. 
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AST week selection and placing for autumn effect of flower 
was our theme, but incidentally the most important 
point as regards culture was_ introduced. rhe 
spring thinning of shoots desirable in the case of Aster 
IThomsoni is really imperative in the case of the 

majority of Michaelmas Daisies. As grown in many gardens 
they present a deplorable picture 

1 great tall bunch of weakly 
stems topped with a_ few feeble 
bloom and bound tightly round a 
take as if the broom-head had been 
chosen by the gardener as his ideal 
of grace and beauty of form! Plants 
of Michaelmas Daisy should be allowed 
to grow into each other: but when 
the shoot are some inches high 
they should be removed ruthlessly 
ind by the handful—one in a score 
only should be left, so that each 
tem has some free space round it 
lake care that these spaces are not 
mathematically precise Let there 
be two or three stems fairly near, then 
a foot without anv, then half-a-dozen 
ome six inches apart Thus they 
vill group perfectly, and each stem 
vill then grow so stiff and strong 
that it will support itself; nay, it 
will make a Carnation stake for the 
lollowing vear It will also throw 
out side branches, and when the 
blooming season comes it will show 
a great head of flowers, each ade- 
quately displayed. Such treatment 
should be meted out to all manner of subjects, such as 
Phloxes and Rudbeckias, Heleniums and Helianthuses. In 
this manner both plants in seed and plants in flower will still be 
rderly, though luxuriant, and the reproach of being a slattern 
will apply with much less force to Autumn. May it not, indeed, 
be entirely removed if right treatment is continually adminis 
tered ? It were really well if every form of shear were kept 
under lock and key and that none of the garden lads wer 
ullowed to use them except for very special purposes and under 
strict supervision. If there were no shears, there could be no 
grass edges, and the most depraving influence on the gardening 
mind would be removed. Of course, trim edges where the 
close-shaved, well-kept lawn meets the path and even the border 
are not merely a most avreeable but a wholly legitimate eftect 
tut little strips of grass between walk and flower space are really 
wicked things They monopolise no end of garden effort to 
keep their surfaces and their sides geometrically correct, and they 
absolutely destroy any charm of form in the outer ranks of the 
denizens of the bed or border. If one of these attempts to stretch 
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itself out as Nature bids it, it will be a bruised and bleeding 
heap after the grass-mower has passed along, or the shears will 
have been used and its right and pleasant outline will have 
viven place to an imitation of a scrubbing-brush. There must, 
indeed, be curtailment of too vigorous and out-stretching stems 
and trailers as the season advances. But this should be done 
by cutting right away and from the base those that are most 


SAXIFRAGA PELTATA. Copyright. 
projecting, so that less bold trespassers may take their place in 
the front rank, which shal! nevertheless retain its natural and 
informal outline. This method can only be successfully 
practised where stone, brick, wood, or other dead material 
is used as an edging. In some cases the gravel or paved 
surfaces of pathways may be specially wide and invite tres- 
pass, for some of the most beautiful of autumn effects are 
obtained by giving free play to certain trailing plants. Look 
along this broad expanse of grey mossy pavement with little 
Oxalises and Linarias filling up the chinks. On each side is 
i-border where Golden Rod and Helianthus, tall Snapdragon 
and Scabious, Anemone and Monkshood profusely throw up 
their blooms towards the eye-line. But below them and 
towards the edge are other plants equally greedy of space for 
display, but taking it horizontally. Zauschneria has sent its 
shoots underneath the border-line of stone into the space between 
that and the pavement, over six or nine inches of which stretch 
its stems still covered with its tubular scarlet blooms. But 
that is modest trespass compared to its neighbour, that charm- 
ing low-growing Mallow that might 
have been allowed a simpler name 
than Spheralcea Munroana. Its coral 
red cups open in the sunlight amid 
its grey-green, deeply cut foliage that 
closely resembles that of some 
scented-leaved Geranium. The trail- 
ing stems head straight for the pave- 
ment, and seem to have perceived 
and fallen in love with Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, set on the opposite side 
of the ten-foot-wide way. Their love 
is requited, and the Convolvulus is 
equally eager to push forward till the 
two can shake hands in the middle. 
That can never be, but, happily, they 
are unaware of the hard fate that 
awaits them in the near future, when 
November’s frosts will take all the 
life and spirit out of them, and they 
will look to a long sleep in their own 
little corner of ground, cured of the 
spirit of adventure which just now 
has carried them so far forward 
that they occupy, in all the pride 
of happy and undisputed posses- 
sion, whole square yards of the 

pavement. 
Space is already beginni.g , to 
Copyright. fail, and yet only the fringe 
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has been reached of the great subject of the autumn garden, 
its glories and possibilities, its faults and limitations. The 
latter are there, of course, but let us just now ignore them. Can 
they really exist in this bright, brisk, joyous weather that has 
made us forget the dark gloom, the overwhelming rain, the 
blustering wind that made our August gardens dull, sodden 
and battered? Now all is gay, in some fashion or another, 
shrub as weil as plant; not merely flower, but foliage and fruit 
also. The old Apple trees in the orchard are jewelled with gold 
and ruby—tiara, pendent, necklet, ring and bracelet—a gala 
dress indeed! Crataegus and Cotoneaster, Pyrus and Berberis 
are richly berried. A member of the last family (B. Thunbergi 

moreover, gives the richest, brightest display of foliage colour, 
from vellow and orange on to scarlet and crimson. Nor are flower 
ing shrubs wanting even at this late season. Clerodendron tricho 
tomum is covered with its red and white trusses. Fuchsias 
are in their prime, and Indigofera floribunda is showing the last 
of its Vetch-like blooms, of which the first appeared nearly 
three months ago. Hydrangeas are gorgeous. Hydrangea 
paniculata is certainly the most graceful member of its family 
whether it be the type variety with its few large barren flowers 
detached amid the mass of the little fertile ones, or the glandi 
flora kind. sending forth freely on long, arched stems its great 
and striking panicles. It is, or by pruning can be made, a loose, 
thin shrub, so that its stems will support while its foliage will 
not choke Lilium speciosum planted in its midst, as in the accom 
panying illustration. Protected by walls, the Exmouth Mag 
nolia has not quite finished expanding its giant flowers that 
scent the air. Next to it Clematis Jackmani still gives a deep 
purple touch, while 
Solanum jasminoides 
is rioting half over 
the roof or throw 

ing forth its loose 
panicles of bloom 
through the branches 
of some of its neigh- 
bours the Myrtle 
that is changing its 
white flowers for its 
black berries, and the 
Pomegranate that 
has here and there 
a speck of scariet, 
though this has not 
been a vear when it 
has made a rich dis 
play of flower as it 
did in 1909. From 
hot sun and bright 
flower it is still a 
pleasant change to 
the freshness and 
greenery of the water 
garden, where foliage 
is now the predomi- 
nating feature. The 
Gunneras hold up 
their enormous leaves with brazen assurance that will not 
acknowledge the cowardly collapse before the first touch of frost 
Rodgersia podophylla is a display of bronzy crimson where the 
leaves have not been fully exposed to the sun, which so quickly 
scorches them. <A greater power of resistance, both from heat 
and cold, wind and rain, is evinced by Saxifraga peltata. Its 
four-foot-high stems carry the great green saucers, twenty-{fcur 
inches across, that catch the yellow Willow leaves showering 
down from above—precursors, indeed, of the general fall, of 
the bare winter earth, of the sleep of vegetation before 
its reawakening, and yet the hint is given so gracefully 
that, like all Dame Nature’s activities, even the most 
unkindly, it may be noted with interest and received with 
complacency. H. Avray TIPPING. 


CORRESPONDENCI 
CYCLAMEN HEDER#FOLIUM 

Str,—I am sending you a photograph of Cyclamen hederefolium album 
and C. h. rubrum, which I grow very successfully at the foot of large Oak trees. 
I also give my mode of treatment. I first take away the old soil between the 
large forked roots to about six inches, or as near as I can get to that depth; then 
I fill up the space with rather fine loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, adding 
to it a little bone-meal and fine wood-ashes, then plant the corms about nine 
inches apart and one to two inches deep, give a thorough watering in, and if the 
weather is dry repeat the watering about every four or five days. The best time 
to plant is the end of July and very early in August, as they start into growth 


in August and begin to flower at the end of that month away until October, 


About the end of September their beautiful marbled foliage puts in its appearance 
and keeps fresh the whole of the winter. They are perfectly hardy, and all they 


require in successive seasons is to keep them free from weeds and long grass, 


and an occasional watering of weak soot and guano water through their 
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flowering season I should not plant them under Beech, Lime, Sycamore o1 
Fir trees. They do well under Elms, and I always find the plants nearest the 
trunk of the tree are the strongest therefore, I should never plant far away 
from the trunk—never more than four feet At about that distance and onward 
fibrous roots are thrown out from the large main roots of the Oak tree, thi 

robbing the Cyclamen of their food I think the reason Cyclamen do so well 
at the foot of deciduous trees like the Oak and Elm is the quantity of water 
running down the trunk in wet and foggy weather, just at the time they are 
making their fine foliage through November and December and on till March 

W. |]. Townsenp, The Gardens, Sandhurst Lodge, Wellington College Statio 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE AGRICULTURAL RETURN 

HE results of the annual census of British livestock, acreage 

of corn and other crops are worth careful study, and thos« 

recently issued are, perhaps, more interesting than usual 

\t any rate, the returns present some facts which came as a 

surprise to the writer. The first of these was that the acreage 

of wheat grown only showed a decrease of 14,677 acres, o1 

od per cent The autumn seedtime was one of the worst in living 
memory, and so it may be concluded that spring wheat was sown vers 
largely :ndeed. Considering the relative value of the two cereals at the 
present time, I can imagine that many farmers are now wishing that they 


had sown barley instead of spring wheat, seeing that the former worth 
quite as much per quarter if of fine malting quality, and is yielding fully 
one quarter more to the acre. As it is, the acreage of the barley crop 
exceeded that of 1909 by 39 and oats by 1°3 per cent. Beans decreased 


by no less than 14 per cent., and peas 8°3. That the area under lucerne 
should have fallen by 6,822 acres, or 10°4 per cent., is a startling item to 
those who (like the writer) believe in its yreat value as a fodder crop 
In seasons of prolonged drought a few acres of lucerne would be th« 
most precious thing on the farm. lew would have been prepared for an 
increase in avricultural 
horses, but their num 
ber has gone up o'y per 
cent, This is not a 
large vincrease, but in 
the face of the growth 
of motor power and the 
continued increase of 


permanent pasture it 
is difficult to account 
for it. The decreasé in 
the dairy stock of the 
country 1s @ real sur 
prise. The numbers of 
cows and heifers, in 
milk or in calf, have 
been steadily going up 


for omething like eight 
years, and the present 
decrease of 16,570marks 
a great change in the 
farmer’sattitude towards 
dairy-farming, in spite 
of the fact that milk and 
cheese have maintained 
very good values Phi 
improved price of beef 
musthavetaken a strong 
hold on the farming 
mind, and perhaps the 
fear of harassing 
legislation in connec 


HARDY IVY-LEAVED CYCLAMEN. tion with milk pro 


duction has had con 
siderable effect. “ Other cattle, , yearlings and two year olds, show 
an increase of 16,316, thus balancing the above loss ; 
thinking that the decrease of 38,723 calves is a very disappointing feature 
indeed. Prospects for both milking and grazing are much brighter than 
they were, and yet we are breeding fewer by per cent We now 
come to the sheep, and the falling off of 517,279, or 1°9 per cent., is no 
greater than it was reasonable to expect after the long depression in the 
value of mutton in 1908 and 1gog. In breeding ewes the decline wa 
1°3 per cent., and in “other sheep” 6°4 per cent. Mutton has now 
maintained a steady but only medium price for many months, and the 
very moderate demand for stock ewes this autumn points to anything 
but a recovery in next year’s numbers. The pig returns will be read 
with great interest in view of the long continuance of high values for bacon, 
pork and store pigs, taken in connection with the controversy on swine 
fever and the effect of the restrictions of the Board of Agriculture 
on production. ‘There is a net decrease of 30,990, or 1°3 per cent 


but I cannot help 


but, while there are 45,911 less of those described as “other pigs,” there 
is an increase of 14,921 in sows kept for breeding \. T..M 
BEER AND CIDER AT THE BREWERS’ EXHIBITION, 

The month of October in the good old days was associated with a 
very fine brew of nut-brown ale Times have changed much since 
then. The farmers grow less barley, it would be a matter of difficulty 
to find a real country malting, and the small brewers have been 
absorbed by the larger brewers who fill mine host's cellars with 
what they choose to sell, rather than what in the olden days lhe 
would he pleased to buy. In all these changes much has happened to 


the barley grower. The brewers do not afford him that encouragement 
that they formerly did to produce the very finest samples except by 
purchase at face value. Some years since a delicate fine barley that 


would go to the production of finest Burton ales were sought after ; then 
seedsmen and farmers alike tried to produce those thin-skinned, delicate, 
amber-tinted barleys for the purpose, and Chevalier varieties Just fulfilled 
the purpose, as producing the ideal malts for the brewers’ use. It 
appears to be a general custom with agriculturists if they have anything 
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wood t é yw any amount of care in further dressing it up. But if it is 
not of the quality they desire they let it shift for itself and do not endeavour 
» make the best of it \t best this i very mistaken policy, and one 

farmer i parti ilar found it so there He had rown some excellent 
barley for the season, harvested it fairly well, and then failed to dress it, 
ind allowed a lot of “ clive: to remain his cost him not only the 
chief award in the , but also being among the supreme honours of the 
how Phe barle of Dorset suffered much from the very damp and cold 

July tt brewers’ Exhibition it was anticipated that there would be 
, or show indeed, and that the championship would again cross 
en ut singularly the show brought out a far better display of 


imple ; than last year, t iking the bulk as well as the top samples. The 
chief awards went again to Somerset ; last year it won with Goldthorpe, 
this year, champion and reserve champion, with Chevalier. These chiet 
honours going so frequently to Somerset has given rise to the expression 
that there must be some unusual set of favourable circumstances existent 
there lake Mr. Ridler’s champion; it was a champion! It was 
King and Co.’s Chevalier grown on stone brash after grass following 
barley. It was sown on April 23rd, cut September 6th, no manure being 
used His second prize and reserve champion was Webb’s Kinver 
Chevalier, sown on March 26th,cut September 2nd. It was grown on stone 
brash, previous crop turnips following grass, no manure being used. Now 
here we have many opposing circumstances, The soil may be taken as the 
ame, and that no manure was used Iwo seedsmen were not likely to 
have their barley from the same source. This was different. A month 
n the time of seeding usually brings about totally different results. ‘The 
same with previous crops (ine had a double dose of refinement to take 
out all excess organic manures, a previous crop of barley with grass 
intervening; the other had a crop of grass followed by turnips 
which were fed off, and should have left that reek of the sheep 


fold. This was not present Now, there must be something to 
bring what should have been most dissimilar barleys identical 
What could it be It is known that barleys like moisture without an 
excess of root moisture. The stone brash would supply this. The warm, 
sheltered paddocks on the side of the Porlock Hills would catch the 
little sunshine and the reflection from the sea. The barleys would also 
have the moisture of the sea-fogs, but then fogs prevail in other barley 
producing districts Seemingly, in whatever way the problem was 


looked at, it was unsolvable. But an impression is now growing that 
salt has a great deal to do with it Che sea air brings in minute 


particles of salt and deposit them on the barley crop, and this has a sort 


of reducing mellowing influence on the skin of the barleys, and by reason 
of the moisture the skin 1s not caught by the sun and rendered harsh. 
Weight may be lent to this theory as westerly winds have prevailed on 
the West Coast, and it has been observed when Norfolk and Suffolk 


wins easterly breezes have prevailed 
\ stroll round the Brewers’ Exhibition at once reveals how the 
old order changeth Some years ago all the appliances were English, 


the coppersmith being very much to the fore, as was also the cooper. 
These were in the olden days of brewing, when beers were vatted. 
Now it seems to have advanced into the bottle age. The introduction 
of “non-deposit” beers has resulted in a great increase of German 
machinery, and, therefore, we observe more glass-enamelled storage 
vessels than of old English oak. In the barley section, the 
quality was much better than last year. English hops were good. 
The cider section has proved most interesting since its commencement, 
as showing that the British farmer can adapt himself to circumstances 
when required. When the directors of the exhibition started the cider 
section they made the provision that all farmers’ cider exhibits should be 
accompanied by an exhibit of cider apples, to show Londoners and others 
the fruit from which cider was produced. Prizes were offered for the best 
collection of these apples, points to be given as to their being correctly 
named. Surely there was never seen such a heterogeneous collection of 
apples before. One exhibitor sent over three hundred apples, each bearing 
the inscription “ Unknown.” There was absolutely no idea as to packing 
or setting up. Since then the educational influence has been at work, 
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and at this show the finelv-staged apple exhibits constituted a sight in 
themselves. They were all well selected, neatly shown in boxes with 
turn-back covers, the majority correctly named, and one competitor had 
gone so far as to be able ta give the specific gravity of the majority of his 
apples. The perry classes, particularly the dry, were exceptionally fine. 
It is most interesting to note that the West of England tarmers have 
such an opinion as to the future of this branch of fruit growing that they 
have planted many thousands of perry pear trees recently, and there is a 
large demand for trees worked to the best perry-making qualities, such 
as Oldfield, Barland, Taynton Squash, Moorcroft and Butts, and old per 
pear trees are being more carefully looked after. If the home exhibito 
have created a trade the Colonial ones are determined to share it. The first 
exhibits from over the seas were of a most terrible character, and they drew 
from judges commendations far from complimentary. This year there were 
exhibits from Nova Scotia and Ontario, Canada, as well as from South 
Australia. The two former were very similar to good Devonshire and 
Somerset ciders, and a special silver medal was awarded to the Nova 
Scotian exhibit. It was evident that the South Australian cider, well 
made in every respect, had been made from table-fruit apples. The 
Australian wines made a fine show, and these should have their oppor 
tunity in a year of failure of the European vintage. It also seems as 
though the French brandies must soon anticipate strong rivalries from 
those of South Australia. .. W 


SHORTHORN PRICES. 

It is just a hundred years since Mr. Collings’s shorthorns were 
sold, and it is somewhat interesting to look at the prices which were 
obtained then for so famous a herd and to compare them with those 
paid in Scotland during the last week or two. Mr. Collings’s herd 
included the magnificent bull Comet, which at the time of the sale was 
six years old, and he brought 1,000 guineas, an enormous figure even in 
those days, when price was a matter of quite secondary consideration. 
Petrarch, a two year old bull, changed hands at 365 guineas, and Major, 
a three year old, at 200 guineas. Among the cows, Lily, three years old, 
sold for 410 guineas ; Countess, nine years old, for 400 guineas ; Lady, 
206 guineas; and Celina 200 guineas. Two bull calves brought 
140 and 150 guineas, and heifers ranged from 185 guineas to 206 guineas. 
Seventeen cows averaged 157 guineas each ; eleven bulls, 204 guineas ; 
seven bull calves, 98 guineas ; seven heifers, 128 guineas ; and five heifer 
calves, 61 guineas each. We go, a century later, to Collynie, where 
Mr. Duthie makes a habit of selling his crop of bull calves annually. 
The 1910 sale took place last week. Buyers were present from North 
and South, from East and West. Some of the prices can only be 
described as sensational, particularly when it is remembered that the 
animals sold were all under a year old. In all, eighteen calves were 
disposed of. Only four of them made under 100 guineas each, the remain 
ing fourteen being over that figure. Three of the fourteen ranged from 
100 guineas to 180 guineas. Sky Pilot brought 260 guineas ; Collynie 
Crest, 280 guineas ; Storm Signal, 280 guineas. Thena big jump is made 
right into the 500 and 6oo figures, Storm Prince fetching 500 guineas ; 
Royal Stamp, 510 guineas; Collynie Standard, 530 guineas; 
Collynie Stamp, 580 guineas; Collynie Christmas, 600 guineas ; and 
Lavender Victor, 600 guineas. But these prices, big as they are, 
were far outstripped by Snow Storm, which, after tremendously 
keen competition, was secured by the Edgecote Shorthorn Company 
for 1,050 guineas. The eighteen head realised the colossal sum 
of £6,811 7s., which is equal to £378 8s. 2d. each. A notable feature 
of the sale was the fact that eight of the calves got by the very famous 
bull, Danesfield Storm Ring, realised the surprising total of £3,525 18s., 
or an average of £440 14s. per head. But even Mr. Duthie’s top figure, 
high as it was, paled in face of that obtained by Mr. A. M. Gordon of 
Newton the day following, also for a bull calf. It reads like a fairy tale 
to say that 1,300 guineas were given for one animal, but such is the 
fact. And this was not the only four-figure price, for another calf 
belonging to Mr. Wilson of Pirries Mill went to Lancashire at 1,000 
guineas. Be Se 
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\ BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

KR. HESKETH PRICHARD possesses a very great 
advantage as a big-game-shooter, for, being a trained 
writer, he is able to describe effectively and well any 
incident that may have happened to him. More 
than ordinary pleasure is to be gained from reading 

Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness (Heinemann). It is 
a record of incident, but it is also written with no little of the 
novelist’s charm. One effect of this is to make Mr. Prichard 
conscious of objections that the burly non-imaginative sports- 
man does not heed. What he calls the shrill voice of the 
humanitarian is continually in his ears, and yet he has less 
reason for self-reproach than others. Mr. F. C. Selous, who 
writes an introduction, remarks very truly that Mr. 
Hesketh Prichard “has never killed wantonly, but on the 
contrary over and over again has spared the life of a thoroughly 
warrantable stag, in the hope—-which was as often as not 
disappointed—of meeting with a better.” He adds that 
‘whether in Patagonia, Norway, Newfoundland, or here on our 
Worplesdon cricket ground, Mr. Prichard has always played the 
game as a true sportsman should.”” The scenes in which the 
hunting described here took place were the Pampas of Patagonia, 
the Cordillera of the Andes, the Labrador, Newfoundland, 
Norway and Canada. In the Pampas the most interesting 
hunts, in our opinion, are those for the guanaco hey are 


distributed, he tells us, over the whole area of the Pampas, but 
are most numerous on the vast tablelands to the south-west 
of Lago, Buenos Aires. The animal fills the same place in 
the south as the caribou does in the same latitude 
north. It is “the prop of life to the nomadic tribes.” 
They do not, however, like caribou, migrate in great 
herds, but in comparatively small groups move from their 
summer haunts on the high tablelands to winter in the river 
valleys or about the shores of the lakes. Mr. Prichard had an 
exciting time coursing these animals with two dogs, Tom and 
Chichi, though it must have been very difficult to approach to 
the quarry holding in leash two hounds who had not been 
trained to it. He succeeded on one occasion, and the account 
of the chase is exciting : 

\fter a moment’s rest, taken to relieve the cramps in my arms and legs, 
I slipped both dogs and ran out at the top of my speed towards the guanaco. 
As he leaped up the dogs saw him and got a splendid start Ihe buck made off 
along the lake-shore to the right, and waiting for no more I ran for my horse. 
By the time I had mounted the chase had disappeared, but, galloping to the 
summit of the incline, I almost ran into the guanaco, who was coming round 
in a circle. He was travelling at high speed, and quite holding his own with 
Tom. The double he made to evade me brought the dogs within fiftv vards 
of him, and I, pressing my horse, was soon not much behind them. For the 
first half-mile the ground was so blind with dense scrub that it was all in favour 
of the buck, but presently leaving this we passed out on to the long, rolling, 
open pampas, where Tom began to gain, and, taking the ground magnificently, 


closed in on the guanaco, passing him and snapping at his throat. The buck 
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of the 


went in 


swerved, and Chichi, taking advantage 


the buck off 


movement, seized a flank, throwing 
the throat 


so pulling 
| : 


his balance, when Tom and caught him by 


rhe guanaco at bay can, however, be a nasty antagonist for hounds 


up I finished the affair with a shot 


Very interesting, too, is his account of an organised hunt with 
the teheulches, who surround guanacos, ostriches and even 
pumas in a manner that, to some extent, reminds us of the 
primitive methods of driving deer that used to prevail in the 
Scottish Highlands. On the Andes the huemal, or guemal, is 
the sole representative of the deer tribe. and Mr. Partridge 
does not think that it strays far trom the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Andes. He was very determined to have one, and 
for the purpose he spent a number of days riding through all 
the likely defiles which sweep from the ridges to the level of 
Lake Buenos Aires. After about a week one of his men observed 
i guemal buck and some does, but he hunted a month beiore 
discovering a district where the guemal were plentiful. This 
was a high strip of tableland between the rivers de Los Antiguos 
and Jeinemeni. A ride of sixty miles was required to bring him 
there, but he was not long in finding the object of his quest : 

As I 


young guemal buck 


the following afternoon along the 
out 
had ever 


was riding top of the 


rocks in front of me \s 


barranca, a 


suddenly sprang from some 


I was the first human being he seen, he halted in curiosity to have a 


His pretty made it hard for 
to shoot, and had we not been in urgent need of meat I should have let him 


rood look attitude, no less than his confidence, 


zo, as his horns were but four or five inches long However, Nemesis followed 


at once, for, though I hid the meat while I went to fetch my man and the other 
horses, the condors took such full toll of the deer that we had a very scanty 
meal after all sefore leaving this tableland [I shot another young buck in the 


failing light of a cold evening 

He ultimately arrived at the conclusion that, as a sporting 
animal, the guemal was a disappointment and scarcely worth 
the long and difficult journey required to get it. The adventure 
familiarised him with that formidable bird, the condor. These 
birds were ready to pounce down on the game he shot as soon 
as he left it. He has much that is interesting to say also about 
the wild cattle which frequent the forest about the Andian 
lakes. Altogether, hunting in the Andes seemed to provide 
plenty of incident. In 1903 Mr. Hesketh Prichard set out for the 
Labrador Peninsula “ with the hope of finding out how and where 
there was a reasonable chance of coming in view of the herds of 
Barrenland caribou that roam at large through that houseless 
land.” Mr. Millais went with him far as Newfoundland, 
but as the steamer had started, he decided to remain in New- 
foundland and give up the further trip, as he had to be back in 
London by October. Mr. Prichard himself pressed on with the 
view of obtaining some first-hand knowledge for the expedition 
which we understand he is now contemplating. The chapters 
dealing respectively with the elk-hunting season in Norway and 
moose-hunting and moose calling in Canada have exceptional 


as 


interest in so far as they compare the methods adopted 
in Norway in hunting the elk and the New World form 
of the same animal. He does not seem to have liked 
the Norway hunting as much as that in those countries 
where there is greater freedom, but the introduction of 


3ismarck, the elkhound, adds zest to his story. Mr. Prichard 
came to the conclusion that elk-hunting for a hunter who worked 
his own dog would be magnificent, although he would require 
the dog to be well trained, because before the hunter fired he 
must put his foot on the leash of a dog weighing from forty 


to sixty pounds and straining to release himself. The 
elkhound of Norway seems to have inherited his gifts. 
One that they tried at eighteen months, which had 
never been out after elk before, “picked up the wind 


and led us to the fairly-fresh tracks of a cow and buck, and a 
little later brought us quite noiselessly within two hundred yards 
the animals.” In Canada the pursuit of the moose 
takes a very different form. The author had with him an adept 
at calling in the person of Ed. Atkins, and the description of 
the wiles used is excellent reading. On the bul! 
moose himself was in the company of a cow—at any rate, a cow 
called and a bull answered—and it was certainly a triumph of 
calling to get the bull away from his partnet 


or so of 


one occasion 


PAST. 
Ralph Nevil 


THE MERRY 
and Sporting Ways, by 


(Duckwort! 


Sporting Days 
and Co.) 


THIS book reads like a continuation of “ The Merry Past.” Mr. Nevil has dug 
well and successfully into the records of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, with the result that he produces a book that is packed from beginning 


ould all be 


theme ol 


the 
> many disqui 
what exist 


1 practi il 


that they « 
n made the 
i very different spirit to 


stories It 
sporting heroes of a century ago have bee 
but, taken altogether, they reveal 
An impression of rough humour which generally took the shape 
pages, 
old his whiskers for fifty pounds and was glad to 

Amor the 
Old O., Blucher, Spring, 


to end with lively was impossible new, a 
sitions, 
now. 

whe re 


joking, and of careless, indifferent merriment ts produced by these 


we are told of a dandy who 


buy them back for one hundred pounds onages who figure 
largely are, Lord Waterford, 
Gully, Joe Ward and the other pugilistic stars 


the prize-fighter of the early part of the nin 


per 


of course, Tom Cribb, 


From the account given of him 


teenth century mS a oreh mies 
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civilised person than the performer with boxing gloves of the early twentieth 
century Several examples are given to show how generously they could behave 


on oceasion Many curious items can be picked up about shooting in these early 
As late as in 1842 a bag of ten brace of partridges w on Wimbledon 
Common, and in the sedgy bottoms of this same open space snipe were so numerous 
that 


davs is mace 
one man used to get about a hundred couple in the course of a season 
Some of the records show that great shots could be made before the era of breech- 
loaders. In October, 1819, a Northamptonshire gentleman with one shot killed 
Six partridges out of John Holt of 
153 t game book, from which it appears that upwards of six hundred 
brace of woodcock fell to his gun Che coverts which afforded him this sport 
were Hollick and Betstvle Woods, near Colney Hatch ; Lord’s Grove, Southgate 

the Larks and the Hawk Hill, Essex : and Enfield Chase He obtained splendid 
sport trom the wildfowl and snipe which then abounded on the Tottenham and 
Marshes. In his back door before 
back o'clock with seven brace of birds. Mr. Nevil 
has collected much interesting lore about the famous hunt at Epping, and, indeed 
has summarised the 


a covey of seven Pottenham, who died in 


i, kept 


Edmonton those days he could walk out of 


breakfast and come at nine 


history of that forest and of Hainault in a manner to give his 
Those who delight in the quips, 
and eccentricities of their forefathers will find in this book an unending source of 


diversion. 


book the value of a work of reference crank 


MODERN SPORT IN SCOTLAND 


Grouse and Grouse Moors, by George Malcolm and Aymer Maxwell 
(A. and C. Black.) 
AS one of the joint-authors himself remarks, “ It is indeed a well-worn path 


which they tread,” though it seems that the gentlemen from whose works extracts 
are quoted on pages 141 to 143 might well have planted their footsteps in 
Whether this is sufficient to justify the 
in embarking on so well-worn a theme as grouse leave it 
read the Phe thei 
no one is better qualified to write on the economics of grouse than Mr 
Much that he 


tences often long and involved 


Avda 
less populous highway present writers 
to those 
subject, and 
Malcolm 
constrained and his 
to the 


shooting we 


who have book to determine authors know 


has to say is interesting, but his style is 


is too fond of alluding bird under 


discussion as “our feathered favourite " and “a charming member of the 
feathered world.” Modern sport in Scotland may be said to date from the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, whose pen aroused a desire in many to view the 
romantic scenes he so easily described, Old-fashioned and laborious as were 


the conditions under which grouse-shooting was carried on in its infancy, looking 


back on those early days trom our modern standpoint it must yet have possessed 


1 charm which to some extent is lacking at the present time. Mr. Malcolm, in 


the chapter dealing with the economic value of grouse moors, makes the reasonable 
estimate that considerably over one million nine hundred thousand pounds is 
expended annually in Scotland on deer-stalking and grouse-shoofing. He 
draws attention to the serious increase in the growth of bracken in many parts 


of Scotland, though without suggesting any remedy for its prevention, Chapter \ 


is devoted to diseases of grouse, which Mr. Malcolm regrets is not up to date, 
owing to the non-appearance before publication of the final report of the Grouse 
Disease Enquiry Mr. Maxwell says what he has to say pleasantly and well, 
even though he has nothing very new to tell us. He, in some degree, traverses 


the same ground as has already occupied his co-author in his earlier chapter 

It is interesting to note that in 1837 only eight grouse moors were to let, and 
these at merely nominal rents. He contributes two chapters on “ Driving,” 
in one of which is an amusing account of a badly-managed drive Phe second 
Wimittedly written for novices, contains some hints which may be followed 
with advantage. One remark of his, a propos of badly-drained butts, must 
have been in the mind of many a shivering sportsman lo give a guest 
six inches of water in his butt is searcely more inhospitable than to give him 
damp sheets in his bed.” A great deal of nonsense is talked about the absence 


The following 
“ bifty years ago every man who bore the reputation of being a 


skill 


known where 


of sport in driving. most valid objection is summed up in the 
paragraph : 
woodcraft and well versed in 
to look for hi 
It is one of the most valid objections which can be urged 
shooter 
good shot 


namspring, 


good shot was, as a matter of course, 1 in 


Nature's lore, 
anything to shoot. 


or he would never have birds or find 


against the modern methods of driving game, that it produces a type ot 
scason, is reckone la 
if not the 
it least the most fascinating by-product of his sport, the closer study of wild 
Chapter IN 


Bill to postpone the opening of the 


who shoots constantly and well throughout the 


and yet remains in complete ignorance of what should be, 
inimals in their natural surrounding is devoted to black-game 
It is to be hoped that Viscount Dalrymple’ 
through the 
Millais has pointed out, September 25th 

date that ted There is a 
oncluding one records and statistics of 


season will work its way intricacies of Parliament and 


Mr. J. G 
satistactory 


black-game 


become law, although, a 


would have been a more than ugee 


on “ Ptarmigan” and a ¢ on 
port. Many 
little sketch “ 


years ago in the 


chapter 


‘lad to have form the charmingly-written 
August 
The 


and « 


will be 
Phe r2th ot 
Scolsman 


in permanent 


| 
wrk 


which appeared 
well printed on good paper, though ther 


illustration 


* included in the om 
book i 


in color 


is a misprint on page 54, ontains sixteen full-page i 


by Mr. Charles Whympet 


\ CHARACTER-STUDY. 
Clayhanger, by Arnold Bennett. (Methuen and Co 
ON laying Mr. Arnold Bennett’s latest novel the 
relief, and that not because the tale has been tedious, but because in the telling 
of it the author ha o real 
ind appealing that the reader has lived and suffered with each one of these every 
day Mr. Bennett is almost a psychologist He ha 
chosen and a big subject, and the that 
Edwin Clayvhanger, a creature of diametrically opposed moods and impuls 
a strikingly 


aside first emotion is one of 


succeeded in presenting a number of personalitic 


men and women cruel 


i big canva central figure of his picture 
1 paralysing timidity, is 


followed from hi 


whose actions are informed by perverse 


md human one Edwin Clayhanger’s career 1s entering h 


father’s business to the occasion of his betrothal The son of Darius Clayhanget 
i self-made man, a printer of The Five Towns, whose own youth was one of hard 
ship and toil, Edwin appears to his father “ an amiable, irresponsible fool.” 
here is an underlying pathos in the portrayal of Darius, who, at the age of sever 
his education being complete, was summoned to fight the world The man 
Darius was first taken to work by his mother . « «+ The next mornin 


it half-past five, Darius began his career im earne st He was ‘ mould-runner ’ 


muffin-maker,’ a muffin being not a come stible but a small plate, fashione: 


toa 
by its maker on a mould. The business of Darius was to run as hard as he could 
with the mould ind a newl created plate idhering thereto, into the drying 
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t ( t ec’ was a room lined with shelve ind having a red-hot stove 
and st pipe in the middle As no man of seven ¢ ld reach the upper shelve 
teps was provided for Dari ind up these he had to scamper.” Edwin 
layhanger ha spiration vague, nebulou he lacks initiative, is easily 
ntimidated Inwardly seething against the roug! ercion of a nature strangely 
kin to his own it rtain respect ‘ ibmits to the elder Clayhanger’s ruling 
ind become 1 print I ! th onwards to manhood he works in hi 
father’s employ f pittance, vested with little authority, subjected to 
idignitic t f the employé The conflict of wills between father 
ind é f the resentment of the son be mute it is none the les 
’ | ti te resentment, worsted in its encounters with the periodik 


weep up in the elder Clayhanget changes to 
to a desire to be revenged Darius Clavhanger, whose personality ha 


bsessed h ma’ Life iddenly fails in health. The reins of government fall into 
’s hands, tl nm usurps the place the father ha » jealously monopolised 

tastes the jov of a reversal of position und is abruptly faced by the tragedy 
and patl til ither’ tuation Real ition of this does not necessarily 
ilise a moral 1 mental upheaval Edwin relieved when death claim 
elder man At this point the book in some wt loses interest ; the subse 
quent rearrangement of Edwin Clayhanger’s life and the opening of a road to 

ppin ire ms to the general demand for a happy ending 


WHO LAUGHS LAST 

The Girl in the Case, by Robert Barr Eveleigh Nast 
PHIS account of a number of American financiers all trying to outwit each other 
th more or le dishonesty, and of a voung man who honestly manages to out 
t them all ry interesti md verv amazin It is the more interesting 
wise a n and again Jinn twitted himself, and not once or twice seem 
downed " for d and all mcd it is the more amazing | nse of the extra 
wdinary way in which “ finanee ” and social life seem intermingled in America 
Who sups with the devil needs a long spoon,” but in spite of the double treachery 
Armestron | weetheart’s father, and of Stillinger, the President of the 
United Street Railway jimmy comes out of two exciting fights (one over the 
t f the Post Offi md the other between Stillinger’s railways and Arm 

railway tht love and his bank-balance secur 


KIND HEARTS I CORONETS 


The Osbornes, by EF. F. Benson Smith, Elder and ¢ 
IN Mr. Benson's new story, told with all Mr. Benson's charm and gently garr 
lows wanderit ilmost m the way a very highly educated Mrs. Osborne might 
herself have told it) tl kind hearts’ win all along the line The Osborne 
i commat I rich and wul-hearted and simpl the Austell ire aristo 
cratic and | mad selfisl mad deceitful Dora, daughter of the Austell 
irries Claude n of the Osborne At first she n love because of his look 
then she fall it f love because th invrained vhat shall we call it 
mplacer if rtaumit econd-classne if em na word then she 
ills in | ! t ! nume goocdne ancl ‘einvcdone md generosity of 
rt which over me even the worth Lord Austell, Dora’s brother She 
perceives that kind heart ire more than coronet in Short, and all end happils 
lenuveson was certaml n to the smooth expression of sentimental fallacies 
the kind l have the tradition and trainin fa ladv means to have some 
thin iperimpesed upon a kind heart that the tradition and training of the 
kindest-hearted grocer does not generally bestow It does not, difficult thoug! 
this choulbeth is to belie mean that a lady has not a kind heart Still, hi 
them iv Mr. Benson opportunity for i pretty story and for the sympathetic 
treatment of some friendly imple peopk mad though none of them may be 


trikinely imdividual in treatment or conception, Mr. Benson’s way of telling 
thout them has all the distinetion that the Osbornes had not 


THREE HEROINES 

The Glad Heart, by | Maria Albanesi (Methuen 
THIS book contains one of the most charming characters Mme. Albanesi has 
ever drawn, and also one of the cleverest studies she has given u Mrs. Marillier 
delightful; while the tragic hopelessne fa mesalliance, such as that between 
Norchester and Miriam, ha eldom been more faithfully rendered Im the 
interest of the two household Margaret Marillier’s and Miriam Norchester’s, 
the lite-story of the heroine, Ellen Milner, indeed, almost sinks to a secondary 
place Mrs. Marillier’s home is so completely in the light, under the inspiration 
ft its carel extravagant, happy and adorable mistress and her three lovabk 


ON THE 


EpITED By Horace 


Brairisn Lapies as American CHAMPIONS 
PEAKING as mere men, and as amateurs, we have suffered rather 
terrible things at the hands of the American golfers, Mr. Travis winning 
our championship of the amateurs. Our professionals still hold their 
own, and better, against all that America can produce to put against 
them; but it appears that our golfing honour is very safely confided 
to the hands of our ladies, whether of England or of Scotland, visiting 
the States, for last year Miss Dorothy Campbell went, saw, conquered and settled 
down in the conquered land—unlike Casar—and this vear her opponent in the 
final match of the championship, which she again won, was an English woman, 
Mrs. Martin, the Devonshire player However, we believe that Mrs. Martin, 
though entering from an English club, saw a good deal of the United States in 
her earlier days ; but if she enters as a Devonian we shall so claim her. Miss 
Campbell is champion of Canada also. There will be few Anglo-Saxon countries 
von of which she is not 
Miss Leircn’s Victory 
rhe great match between Miss Leitch and Mr. Hilton, much talked about 
and long expected, is over, and most assuredly the Ladies’ Field, who arranged 
it, have given us a very exciting and interesting entertainment. As regards the 
question as to what odds the best amateur can give the best ladv, different people 
will doubtless continue to give different solutions even now that the match is 
over It seems that the odds of a half cannot be far wrong, since for a match of 
eventy-two holes to be decided on the seventy-first green means good handi- 
ipping On the other hand, if Miss Leitch were often to play as she did in that 
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babies; while from the home of the Norchesters the brooding darkness of 
Miriam's violence and unhappiness never lifts. Yet Ellen makes a good heroine 
Her passionately pitiful and generous loyalty to the village-born Lady Norchester 
is a fine presentment of that rare sight--a woman standing by another woman 
Ihe roue Norchester makes desperate intermittent efforts to get on with his 
wife and to help her take her right place, but the hopelessness of the thing is 
» ** stick it”’ 


he meets Ellen, who has come as companion to his wife, the game is up. Though 


poignantly shown, and when on one of these temporary attempts t 


Ellen never wavers in her loyalty, she can do no more for Miriam, and the career 

of the village girl, unendurably conscious of her husband’s mistake in marrying 

her, sullen, passionate, longing to succeed and yet breaking down in one pitiful 

ittempt after another, goes on its inevitable way This is the most intellectual, 
well as the most ambitious, book Mme. Albanesi has vet written 


LOVI AND ARI 
Separate Stars, by Viclet Pearn. (John Murray.) 
ONE is glad to welcome a new writer who shows in her initial attemnt the 
incerity, thoughtfulness and sound aims that are to be found in Miss Pearn’s 
ScParate Stars Some traces of the amateur there naturallw are ; for instance, 


the art whic! 


1 Joan Pellew can never forget, and which spoils every human 
emotion of his lite, should, perhaps, be made a little more convincing One 
feels that not only the artistic desire, but more creative power should be shown 
in a woman who is depicted as finding no peace in love or maternity because of 
the longing within her But the story has real interest Ihe tragedy of truth 
is in Joan's weariness of her own complexity She cannot even sorrow for het 
dead husband without the secret thought that her boy is now her own to make 
im artist of, if she will. She does make an artist of him, but the kind he becomes 
is a bitter disappointment to her rhere is a real idea in this book, and a definite 
und conscientious working out of that idea in the contrast between the two heroines 

Anne, spinster, but all mother and saint, and Joan, both wife and mother 
but all artist We shall look forward with interest to Miss Pearn'’s next book 


THE CRUSADE OF THE CHILDREN 

Cross and Dagger, by W. Scott Durrant. (Methuen.) 

PHIS is a story founded on that strangest and maddest of all religious move 
ments, the Crusade of the Children in the thirteenth century It is a caretul 
ittempt to visualise those strange days. It cannot be said to be written entirely 
without a bias, but it has value for its assemblage of facts, its deep conviction 
4 the greatness of the motives that inspired the religious leaders of the day, 
und its historical accuracy How far it succeeds in bringing before the eye a 
mental picture of times and ideas so incredibly far removed from our own it 
is not easy to judge; but it is a conscientious, warm-hearted and painstaking 
effort to realise a most extraordinary episode, the events of which were tragi 


ind strange enough to furnish material tor a hundred novels 


RAW MATERIAL 
On the Wool Track, by C. E. W. Bean. (Alston River 


PHE actual, unvarnished and unarranged facts of a great trade are often as 


interesting to read about as the fictions of a novelist’s brain. They have the 
immense advantage also of being true. Mr. Bean’s pictures are like photographs. 
rhey reproduce the real. The dangers and difficulties, the strangenesses and 


eccentricities, the excitements and successes of a life that is being lived by practi- 
cally the whole of one of England’s great dependencies, start out of his pages 
like the sharp lines of a photograph. What romance can there be in plains and 
sheep ? Read and see. The race the life evolves, the kind of man it attracts, 
the dog that belongs to him, the things they do and dare together, the very 
ground beneath their feet and the crops it grows and does not grow have un- 
expected and significant characteristics that are true of no one else and nowhere 
else Let us hear about each other—we who belong to the same Empire. The 
days are not far off when the more we know about each other the better it will 
be for us. That makes one of the attractions of Mr. Bean’s book, and the other 
is its intrinsic worth 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THI LIBRARY 
John Christopher : Dawn and Morning, bv Roman Rolland (Heinemann.) 
Italian Phantasies, by Israel Zangwill. (Heinemann.) 
The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, by Robert H. Hobart Cust (Bell.) 
Mr. Ingleside, by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.) 
Howards End, by E. M. Forster. (Arnold.) 


[SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 18*. 
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second round on that cold, wiidy afternoon at Sunningdale, then a half is too 
much altogether. The chances are, we think, that if the match were to be played 
over again, Miss Leitch would play her first three rounds very decidedly better, 
even if she did not play her last quite so brilliantly, and Mr. Hilton would have 
harder work than ever In the first three rounds her putting was very often 
too bad to be true, although she erred always on the side of bravery, for she 
consistently hit her approach putts too hard and gave herself a great deal too 
much to do in the holing out. If she had putted throughout nearly as steadily 
as she did in the last round, then Mr. Hilton’s task would have been a great deal 
more formidable even than it was. Miss Leitch’s long game is so very good that 
her opponents must gain on her, if they are to gain at all, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hole. It is impossible to praise too highly the splendid pluck 
and calmness with which Miss Leitch stuck to her guns, but there is a danger of 
not doing Mr. Hilton justice. He had a very hard match to play, and the crowd 
certainly made it no easier for him 4 good many of the spectators, we mav 
surmise, came to see Miss Leitch and nothing else. At any rate, they waited to 
see her play the odd and then were inclined to trample right over Mr. Hilton 
as he was playing the like. Golf tnder these conditions is a desperately difficult 
game to play. 
Tue Pray at Watton HEATH. 

Walton Heath was at its very longest when the match began there on the 
Tuesday. We are by no means sure, though it may sound paradoxical, that 
the back tees did not tell rather in the lady's favour. There were several holes 
where Mr. Hilton, even with two of his best, could only just reach the confines 
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of the green, and the chances were in favour of his taking five rather than four. 
Miss Leitch could get up very comfortably in three shots and get her five also, 
whereupon those relentlessly ever-recurring strokes came in very usefully. This 
is, however, a point that might be unprofitably argued till the day of judgment. 
There was a time in the first round when Mr. Hilton looked like gaining an easy 
victory. Miss Leitch, after beginning admirably, made some bad mistakes of 
judgment in trying the long carrying second shots at the seventh and eighth. 
She began to drop behind, and at the thirteenth hole was four down. She went 
on most dauntlessly, however, and Mr. Hilton, who had been a rock of steadiness, 
made a slip or two, so that Miss Leitch ended only one down and the fears of a 
runaway match were dissipated. In the afternoon the pendulum swung round 
Mr. Hilton for a time plaved really badly ; he was pulling 
and slicing quite like an ordinary human being, and he took forty-six counted 
strokes to reach the turn. Miss Leitch, going steadily and serenely on, stood 
two up at the eleventh hole and looked like winning more. Then she was 
unpardonably kind to her enemy in taking four putts on the twelfth green, 
and Mr, Hilton was quick to profit. He made some very fine shots in the last 
six holes and left Walton with a lead of one hole. 
At 
The weather on the Thursday morning at Sunningdale was eminently un- 
pleasant. It blew very hard, and a drenching squall of rain came on just as the 
players reached the eleventh green, 


with a vengeance 


SUNNINGDALE. 


The match has been called a test match, 
and this Thursday was a searchingly testing day. Miss Leitch played wonder- 
fully well in the wind, but Mr. Hilton played better. He was, indeed, at his 
The high wind just suited him; he hit out 
more freely than he did at Walton, and his driving was really very fine. Then, 
too, having temporarily forsaken his aluminium putter for a putting cleek, he was 
hitting the ball with the greatest confidence on the green. In short, he was 
the Mr. Hilton that we love to watch, and save for two bad holes, the twelfth 
and the sixteenth, his round was well-nigh perfect. He stood four up with 
Phe last round was literally crammed 
It began most thrillingly by Miss Leitch jumping the bunker in 
front of the first green with avery fine brassie shot and winning without her stroke 


very best in the morning round. 


eighteen to play, and seemed sure to win, 
with incidents. 


Mr. Hilton at once replied with a wonderful three at the second, and winning 
the third also, he stood five up with fifteen to play. Then for once he putted 
too boldly at the fourth ; he lost the hole and the gradual pulling-down process 
began. Never was there a better instance of the holes falling away “ like snow 
off a dyke.” The Miss Leitch’s magnificent 


brassie shots right up to the hole side and Mr. Hilton's attack of shortness on 


two contributory causes were 


the green. Perhaps the most exciting moment was when Mr. Hilton, standing 
two down with but six to play, holed a long putt for a two at the thirteenth 
It was an eminently crucial moment, and if Miss Leitch had weakened then she 
She True it 
Hilton had a chance or two, but they were not easy ones, and he could 


would probably have been beaten. did not weaken, however. is 


that Mr 


MISS LEITCH 
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not quite take advantage of them. Miss Leitch never looked like breaking 


down, and duly won the match at the seventeenth, It was a famous victory. 


Tue RisinG GENERATION, 

There seem to be certain signs in the air that the supremacy which the three 
great men of golf, Braid, Taylor and Vardon, have held so long is about to be 
wrested from them. It is not only that one of the younger school was winner 
of the News of the World Tournament, with another of his contemporaries in the 
final with him, That is only one among many indications. More lately Duncan 
has twice beaten Harry Vardon at Wellington, and other signs are not wanting 
to show, not so much that the younger men are better or the older men less good 
than they were, but that the reign of terror during which the elders held sway so 
long is being dispelled. Of course, it was by something of an accident that Braid 
tailed to qualify for the News of the World Tournament, and we believe that even 
the bravest of the younger school would still feel a certain sinking of the heart 
at the thought of tackling that imperturbable Scot. But the terror 
attached to Harry Vardon’s name is almost certainly gone—lost by that fatal 
and as for Taylor, it is certainly most un 
fortunate for him that he should suffer that accident of falling from the moving 
“taxi” and spraining his wrist. 


that ones 
and nervous stabbing of his putts 


He is a young man still, but he must be a 
heavy weight, and he is not so young that an injury of this sort quickly gets 
quite well; and it has to be indubitably well before he can be quite himself 
again for such high class of golf as the very best. He will, at all events, have 
to do something big to re-establish his name as one of dread, So, for the moment, 
" to the best of the young 
professionals, namely, Braid, whereas twelve months or so ago there were still 


Youth will be served, if not quite yet, at 


it appears as if there were really only one “ bogey 


three bogeys. all events very soon 
now, 
Some AUTUMN COMPETITIONS 
The autumn competitions have been proceeding, Mr. Pollock rattling up 
a good score of 75 at Sandwich for the St. George’s Medal, Mr. Gillies doing a 
no less good 74 at Woking, and allon a blustering day, which made golf difficult ; 
but the best performance of all, or the one which was most admirable, was the 
win of that gallant old player, Mr. Balfour Melville, 
Meeting. 
not on the figures, but by the day on which it was made and by the field that it 
beat. How long ago is it that Mr 
Salfour Melville first won a medal of this Honourable Company That is a 
question which may be answered by those who love research in antique records 


at the Honourable Company's 
It is true that his score, 81, is not a very low one, but it is to be judged 


Captain Hutchison was second to him, 


It is beyond the memory of the present scribe 


ANoTHER GOLF CLUB-HOUSE BURN? 


We do not happen to know whether fire insurance companies charge abnormal 
premiums for the insurance of golf clubs, but it is quite certain that the percentage 
rhe latest Victim to 


of such clubs which are burnt down is quite abnormal, 


ethan AACS een de . 
etl Dg 4 Ie ot we itwe 





HILTON 


MR. 
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{ the Home Park Clul it Hampt Court Here the fire Home Park Club In many of them no one resides at ni ht; they are locked 
to have started in the roof nd to have | nt down the whole buildi: up and left t » themselves, and perhaps the teward is not always careful enough 
juickl iltho ! t ppear t have beet el n its earl tage by to see that the fires are raked out. or raked low, before he leaves In any case 

Mr. George Brann, the secretary. and a friend who wv it luncheon with him. It whatever the car of these fires in golf club-houses may be, their extreme wre 

was therefore in br l daylight, and in the middle of the day, that the disastes queney points to the necessity of peculiar caution on the part of those in whose 

urred Perhaps part of the reaso v these es are burnt frequentl charge they are, and certainly to an insufficient caution in the past It is to 
that they are t ' le of l is the case with tl ne of the be hoped that the many warnin will not be allowed to go unheeded 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHRISTCHURCH HAMPSHIRI Phil REREDOS IN) DANGER Ol similar rupture occurs in t Angel Re ph’s head Part of it has been 

RESTORATION repaired in plasters I think this can be repaired and the old stone reset. There 

fo tur Eprror of Cor ry Laurer.” ire other cracks above which the scaffold did not en ible me to reach, and which 

- Che rered the mcel of Christehurch in Hamp ei » well kneov ire probably due to the same cause, and can be remedied in the same manner 

it it needs 1 ‘ thy deseription, and the accompanying illustration gives a The whole of the top cresting is loose, and in danger of talling It should all 

Ml idea of its prog tion and desigt It 1 Splendid example of Decorated be reset and secured by copper cramps, which should in all cases be substituted 

Gothie of the re { Edward Ill mad, fortunately, unlike so many other screer lor iron where cramps are necessary.” From this extract we ire led to suppose 


in England, has hitherto escaped restoration.” Its date is ¢. 13 ima it that this beautiful work is in grave danger I have known the reredos all my 


ibject the Stet of 
. lite, and have been familiar 
; ie with its appearance and 


details for the past fifteen 


entre compartment of the years Phe structure pre 
lowermost of the thres sents the same appearances 
tiers of the tructure On to-day that it hes done fics 
ches a i jewe wm vears rhe damage ev 


‘ ne mon he 
David and Sol I dently does not spread 


ntre panel of the middk —_— 
gt . let ted LOR a eeeeasen 2 fo i . Phe cracks are of great age 
tiet ow | t a a ra . ry'y \ Py ‘ ' S ' unl do not inerease, and 
' ’ ; ‘ ch hw ‘ _ = - . ” 
ip of th ™ } ~~ the slight bulging has been 
the Magi, the figures ben oan ” A ites ' 
lothed recording to PRA ARRAS SR me as IT can 
> remember. The stone angel 
legres = CESS . pendent over St Joseph's 


i irteenth eentury 
: , head is quite firm and in no 


une he shafts dividing 
tut rh - ovo danger of falling. Indeed, 


the larger compartment 





itt mest reasonable to 


mn irtv-two mall 
tain thirt ‘ hha issert that there is m 


f ‘ lhot great mtere 
ug i i ! more need of restoration 


ic he { tatu 
ight nu . tu to-day than for the past 





‘ ‘ centre con ) I 
mad th tt pal fifteen years, or probably 





‘ of the yer tier are 
ment ” upper ‘ flor centuries I would 
‘ ty t I rvellon 
mips ! we - ask how it Is that the 
cleat ! ‘ eT 
ma 1, that thi i} society ot Antiquari s, 


Wor urvived so many 
vork ha 1 of which Mr, Jackson is a 


centuries in so fine a state Fellow ha not been 
is that in which we see it 
to-day Traces of colour 


found in many place 


asked to give an opinion 
on the state of the struc 
ture? How is it, also, that 
the Society for the Prote« 
tion of Ancient Buildings 
has not been called in to 
advise? Surely, in a case 


prove that origmally it 
presented a most brilliant 


picture There are many 





problems in connection 
with its position ind stv of this importance, on 
yet to be olved How | ’ 

doctor’s opinion is not 
for instance, a fourteenth sufficient to justify drastic 
measures without full con 
sultation ? I believe that 


the Restoration Committee 


entury reredos comes to 
ln urrounded with work 
quite a century later 

Whether it stood originally 
in the Norman choir, of 








has not met to discuss the 
reredos, At any rate, 


whether it wa brought before any work is done to 





from some other place to so important a sculpture 


idorn the fifteenth century i Side eet tm te 
anes si name applied for, in order that 
practically forms the innet the parishioners may be 
face of the eastern wall 

ible to express thei 
t the chancel, tandin opinions foror against ant 
like a picture in a tram a scheme. It is impossibl 
to estimate the loss to art 


md to archwology if the 


f stone Ihe reredo 

now threatened with inter 
lerenee During the last reredos is tampered with, 
and this letter is a plea for 


the fullest and closest con 


three years a sum of over 


ix thousand pounds ha 


been spent on  variou sideration before anything 
works of | restoration irreparable is done 
earried out under the Herpert Druitt 
direction of Mr l ts 

Jackson, R.A., some ot 


\ BLACK SNIPI 


{To tHe Eprror 


which are open to grave 


criticism; but they are 





now accomplished, and Sir,— While walking round 
cannot be dealt with in this our marsh, and, by a 
letter l " iv a scare curious coincidence, look 
was raisec that arts 
pr yan Cigars, om REREDOS AT CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. Se ee eee 
which I had seen, I flushed 
md in danger of falling, a black full snipe. l 
and the churchwardens had the communion table moved out from its usual thought at first it was a starling, and so, unfortunately, failed to bring it to bag 
position to that in which it is shown in the illustration. At the Vestry I have never heard of a similar specimen, but possibly some of your corre 
Meeting held on June oth last the following extract from a letter dated spondents may have seen others.—L., Fison. , 
March 11th, 1910, from Mr. T. G. Jackson to the ne wly appointed vicar, Canon {Im the “ Sportsman’s British Birds,” by R. Lydekker, it is mentioned that 
Cooke- Yarborough, late ot Romsey, was circulated: “* Rerepos The cresting a dark phase of the snipe * has been regarded as a distinct species, under the 
of the reredos being in danger of falling, I have made a careful examination ot name of Sabine’s snipe ; and in the extreme development of this type the normal 
the whole structure, several other parts of which show signs of failure. In buff stripes on the edges of the scapulars are wanting as is also the stripe ove! 
particular the middle part seemed to have bulged seriously forward, and to b« the eye. Of the fifty-five known examples of these melanistic (black) snipe 
unsafe However, after I had a light scaffold put up for the purpose of a closer thirty-one were killed in Ireland and twenty-twoin England, while of the remaining 
examination, | was relieved to find that the bulging of the great mullion shafts pair one came from Scotland and the other from the Continent. We thus have 
was caused, not by any general settlement, but by the rusting of iron cramps an interesting case of the restriction to a moist region of an occasional black 
by which they were tied in, and which by expansion have burst the stone away phase; melanism, a blackness, in animals normally light-coloured beinz most 
It will be necessary to cut these out and renew a few small pieces of stone. A developed in humid districts.”"—Ep 
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BIRCH WOODS IN THE HIGHLANDS 
INFINITI FORMENT Ol FLIES 
fo tue Epiror or “* Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent ** Rusticus”’ as to flies, | rather expect 


what he is troubled with is the Bracken Fern Fly, which at this season of the year 
It is well known that the breeding place of the 


House Fly is the manure heap, and this heap and all garJen refuse heaps, and 


comes into the house for warmth 


refuse generally, should be kept as tar trom the house as possible Dirt and 
useless refuse of every kind should be swept away and burnt, but manure 
heaps are a necessity and have value, and I largely got rid of my fly 
pests by disinfecting the manure heap with Kerol Sanitary Powder I find 
this in no way depreciates its manurial value, and it is very effectual in killing 
off the larva of the fly I was so plagued with flies on one oceasion that | 
took a considerable interest in trying to get rid of them, and a medical frien¢ 
who attends an East London hospital near the docks, where there is a gre 

deal of refuse, tells me that in the hospital they have used R. Formic Aldehyd 


solution four per cent For use take one part of solution and water one hundred 
parts. spraying it with a De Villie Toledo Throat Spray Spray windows ard 
ceiling, and sweep up the victims.—A 
THE LAST OF THE LITTER 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—The name known to me all my life for the smallest pig of a litter is 
“rickling,”” pronounced “ ricklin’ Not necessarily the last of the sow’s progeny, 
but the least and weakest If the sow had not sufficient milk-teats for the 
whole of her litter the * ricklin’ ” was always a rickling unless it was specialiy 
attended to and “ caded” by the women-folk, when it was sure to become a 
pet piglet, getting many tit-bits, much hardly suitable, and so it remained a 
ricklin’”’ until porking-time. Small, weakly chickens I have heard called 


‘rickly,” and the last comer in a family of children is “ th’ ricklin’.” which 
does not imply that it is sickly or less strong, but the last and the pet, or, i: 
many cases, for years the baby” of the family A “rickety” child or a 
weakling among animals is not unusual, and when speaking of the first the term 
is “rickety body”; a sprain is a “ rick,” and “a stitch in the side” is also 
known as a “rick” or a “ crick.” Pigs answer to the call “ rick, rick, rick ” 
readily PuomMas RATCLIFFE, 

fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirs 
Sir,—In answer to “ Rabin Wilson,” the smallest and weakest of a litter or brood 
is known in Lancashire as the “ ruckling” or “ rickling.”’"—M,. Perkins 

fo tHe Eprror or “ Counrry Lire.” 
Sir,—In answer to your correspondent’s question regarding the local names 
viven to the smallest pig in the litter, I may say in the Weald and south-west 
of Kent he is generally known as “ little Dan’l.”’—Irancrs L. Cock 

A LITTER OF YOUNG RATS 

fo tue Eprror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—Exceptional cases in natural history should be recorded. On a neigh 
bour’s farm a litter of young rats was taken this week consisting of fifteen. Is 
not this an unusual number ?—J. R. 

Phe number is not extraordinary ; thirteen is an average litter, and seventeen 
not a very uncommon one kp 
A SWORD-REST. 

[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—The subject of “ T.’s” letter and illustration in the issue of October 8th 
seems to me a sword-rest, such as can be seen in several City churches and in 
two or three provincial towns. It is an interesting specimen of the time of 
Charles II I have never heard of a flag-holder in England, and should hardly 
think it would be held in an absolutely upright position against a wall or 


column Phe well-known Italian examples hold it at an angle of about forty 
five degrees. Tradition attaching to such objects is, in my experience, almost 
valueless J. S. GARDNER 
THE BIRCH WOODS Ol rH! HIGHLANDS 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 


the Southcrn 


1 beautiful, dainty, slim tree growing in solitary aloofness 


Sir, birch, in 


Counties 


In England one is accustomed to look upon the 
at least, a 


or in little clumps or copses on heaths and commons and waste lands wherever 


the soil is of poor quality, or making its appearance uninvited in plantations, 


LIFE. 


And very beautiful is the tree when tandis lone na 
patch of heath, it sway racetully to eve b Iver 
shafted, feather-crowned and light In the Highland 
ot Seotland, however, the birch may be met with undet 
very different aspects, for it here on occasions assume 
the appearance and characteristics of a forest tree rh 
light and airy grace of the crown are still there, but the 
runk or bole bearing this feathery top has no longer merely 
the outer sheathing of thin flakes of brown and silver we 
are accustomed to in the South The tree takes on a 
thick armour of stout corrugations of a greyish or 
black bark, which gives a strikingly fascinating tl 
cold and rugged aspect to its lower part up abov i 
the lighter branches black and brown and silver reappear 
\ wood of these trees with ray of unlight gla 
through it is wondertully beautiful Phe itural bir 
woods of the Highlands cover a considerabk irea 
country, and it is not tor their beauty alone that the Hig! 
land proprietor attaches importance to them, 1 t! 
have a pecuniary value as well. Up to about a q { 
ot a century ago a certain revenue was mad it oft 
more accessible of the birch wood by the ile i t 
material for bobbins Foreign competition then isted 
the Highland birch from the market uma it | 
within the last three years that the home material 
wain commenced to find a ile, thirteen llin i 
ton delivered, or thereabouts, being realised In are 
where transport is easy, proprietors are expecting to make 
1 profit: trom birch wood fell while in othe t 
is hoped that the proceeds trom these ill at 
least pay tor replantin the felled over are vit! 
more valuable spect Among other woods of th nature een recently 
those in Glen Muick, in the neighbourhood of Balmoral, may be lered 
of mterest Some trees here were measured at four feet six mehe rth at che 
height (and there were a few larger one with a tine height growth \ wood 
this locality stretches from the Muick stream, which issues trom the beautitul 
Loch Muick some six miles or so away up the glen, right up the hillside and ovet 
the crest, consisting of pure birch and forming a very pleasin ight It 
possible that with a little help, such as interplanting would give, the natural 
birch woods could be made to yield a much larger proportion of timber per acre 
since a closer method of growth would cause the trees to run up to a greater 
height in their pole stage they would then be freer of branches low down 
ind would assume the appearance of the birch woods to be een in 
Russia Theo who have been in the environ of St Petersburg will 
have probably grown enthusiastic over the wonderful ize of the birch t 
be seen there, and will have re ilised ones and for ill that the tre 
position in Nature in Northern latitudes is something more than that fa 
graceful and ingratiating interloper Kk. P. Stenpine 
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THI GAZELLES OF SEISTA® 
lo rue Eoptror of Co rey Lars 
! to publ it t 
t tl ered Seistan gazelle (Gazella 
t! tt t pt | and the very 
Kk ] G i ot the une district 
M K I am nov i] tion to show the marked 
f the two species. In the accom 
{ { half-a-d hea three of each kind 
| t buck t seistan izell und the 
t ! in ind 1 { Kennion's gazellk The 
latt 1 lh be bserved, carri hort 
' rl er 1 men lender replica { these i 
t le of tI pecies is hornk " 
| Another to be found in the more or k 
t I i i the buck { the Seista 
traights ond Litth ri neurvin 
kK well \ dividual variation i 
mplitied | t! rinclalle pecimen of the 
my l th the t lateral « but in none 
t ais t! | f anv fully vdult 
| I il 1 cil the 1 marki vhich 
ret til Ir 1 the 1 ent photograph 
Tt i ta tl ntral dark face streak 1 
t t mm ] ! wholly white 
t nart r, mor harply defined and 
t to the tril though tending more 
il t ! f light it the muzzle than 
| ! 
\ WASI IN WINTER OUARTERS 
lo tHe Eprror o1 Co rey Lies 
phot iph, by Mr. Philip T. Barraud SEISTAN GAZELLI IND KENNION’S GAZELLI 
| tl mine vasp (Vespa vulgari im winter 
W " ily « t tl h th Une! All the individuals during the autumn and early winter. Male and female flowers are, however 
' pt for a f mal which creep into crevices of borne on different plants, and for this reason about one male should be 
| t md remain the Luorinage = thee planted to every six of the opposite sex. The foregoing 
I pring they emerge and begin to build list could be very much extended were the garden more 
| photograph (thr times the natural Zz sheltered from wind. You would find valuable informa 
hich the | with ind antenna are tion in Mr. Alfred Gaut’s book “ Seaside Planting of Tree 
hin the winter sleep. The antenna are tucked wd Shrubs” Country Life” Library) Ep 
nd the wi we folded under th 
als WREN NESTS 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
vi FOR SEASTDI HEDGES 51k,— Referring to your correspondent’s letter on * Late 
I EDITOR ¢ ( RY Lirt Nesting ” in Country Lire of October rst, it may be inter 
i , lly advise me as to the best shrubs to esting to know that we have several nests of young 
! mall len in a windy seasick swallows under the eaves on the south side of the house 
tt fen has a bank five feet high on the Considering how far North we are, I fancy the broods 
ttl Will Cupr us lawsoniana be suit we unusually late Lenore F. Marsnarr, Patterdale 
\nd 1 Austrian pine be too large for a small Hall, Westmorland 
TAM (. Tat 
} that ¢ lawsoniana would de CROMWELL’S TABLE, STONYHURST COLLEG! 
rub, and better than many, for makin fo tHe Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
t no mentioned by our respondent >irR,—-As a Stonyhurst boy I wish to correct one et t ¢ 
t " 1 the Austrian pine for a small statements concerning the college made in last weck’s issu 
rh hrubs should all d ell: Tamari of your excellent paper. It is about the table whicl 
Ceanoth unericanus, Berber tenophylla tradition says Cromwell slept on the night before the 
Darwint, Cotoneaster Simonsti and C. mict Battle of Preston It is not at present used by boys whe 
Crist ladaniteru Cytisu copariu med ¢ we in disgrace to have their meals at, but it fulfils a 
uonymu japonicn Common Holly much more laudable purpose It is the place Wi ere 
m, Olearia Haasti Prunus Padu the Bird hampers are stored, and is even now laden with its usual 
1 malu md PP, baeceata, Rosa ru ' IN WINTER QUARTERS. complement of packing-cases and large cardboard boxe 
Lilia Viburnum ting = Laurustinu Evidently “ T.” has overlooked this point; and 1 am 
> Buckthorn (Hippophie rhamneide Phe last-named is grown fot if 1, Sir, that if any boy in disgrace had to take his meals at Cromwell 
f its glistening pale orange-coloured berries, which are very beautiful table he would be almost crowded out by the many hampers on it. I must, 
however, admit that the rest of your article is ex 
ceedingly good, and I am Jooking forward te the 
following one with keen interest.—A. P 
FURNER AND STONYHURSI 
lo tHe Eprror or * Country Liri 
Sir,—In your interesting article on Stonyhurst College 
you quote Cromwell's description of the old home of the 


the half-house he had seen.”’ 


None of the old pictures of the place he Ip us to realis 


Shireburns * finest 


this description better than J. M. W. Turner's fine 
presentment of the west front, of which a reproduction 
accompanies this letter The west front, just as it 


remained at Sir Nicholas’s death, is seen rising over the 


northern canal, which artistic licence has altered into a 
broken-edged pond. The great entrance tower, sur 
mounted by its cupolas, has nothing to the north of it 
except an enclosing wall. Behind it the end of the ban 
queting hall and the group of older buildings that the 
Shireburns used as offices appear over the wall Phe 
picture represents the condition of things very soon 
after Stonyhurst became a college, and this fact im 


pressed the artist. 
seems intended to represent men in religious garb, whik 


A procession advancing towards it 


the eagles that really surmount the cupolas are replaced 
by large crosses that stand out sharp and shiningly from 
the background of storm clouds which are rushing dow: 
The 


from the high moorlands to the valley below. arch 


tecture is clearly and carefully drawn in the manner ot! 

Turner’s early work, but his mastery over atmospheri: 

effects appears in the splendid sky and the weird and 
BY TURNER striking effects of the tempestuous lighting.— X. 





